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TRANSLATOR'S 



The immense distance at which the affairs of 
Peru have been transacted^ and the extremely 
vague^ insidious^ and often mutilated manner in 
which their results have been conveyed over to 
this country, have left in the public mind a de- 
gree of doubt and uncertainty respecting the con- 
cerns of one of the most interesting portions of 
the southern continent of America, which it would 
otherwise be difficult to account for. We have, 
indeed, been made acquainted with the several 
feats of heroism, by land and sea, which prepared 
the downfal of Spanish power in Peru, and 
confirmed, to the liberating army and its chief^ 
that reputation for valour and discretion they had 
previously acquired in Chili; but the result of 
this prowess and perseverance, as well as the be- 
nefits which the new order of things has secured 
to the regenerated inhabitants, are, in a collected 
form, at least, topics entirely new to us. 
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li TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

Under this impression, it is, that the translator 
has presumed to offer the following pages to the 
public, together with the Appendix of official 
documents added, more as a corroboration, 
than an illustration, of the facts they contain. 
The present little pamphlet distinctly proves, that 
the Independent Government, established in 
Lima, has proceeded with a firm step and un- 
daunted eye, in the great work of regeneration, 
which the auxiliary force offered to the Peruvians, 
as the reward of their cooperation. The advance- 
ment in all the benefits of self-government has al- 
ready been such as the shortness of the time would 
allow; and when all the difficulties overcome are 
duly considered, the following exposition will be 
found to contain enough to shew that the libera- 
tion and consequent regeneration of the Peruvian 
empire has been a great moral triumph, exhibiting 
the ascendency of daring exertions and persever- 
ance, ;§ustained by justice and virtue ; a triumph 
adorned by the approving smiles of heaven> 
and the generous sympathies of the whole human 
race. 

Amidst the fury of the conflict, a plan of ge- 
neral government was provisionally formed, the 
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best that circamstances would allow of^ and as a 
preparation for the meeting of a representatiy^ 
congress. This provisional government^ it will be 
seen^ has besides contributed^ in no small degree^ 
to the vigorous exertions of the public force iii 
the prosecution of the war^ and has served to bind 
the several provinces more firmly together in har- 
monious union, 

• • • 

According to the last advices from the shorei 
of the Pacific^ the Congress at length had met ; 
General San Martin had resigned. his command 
into their hands; and an overwhelming force had 
moved forwards to liberate that portion of the 
Peruvian territory still held by the royalists. It 
is therefore natural to expect that, ere long, a 
permanent government will be formed, and (he last 
seal will be put to the freedom and independence of 
the country. Its improved situation, at this early 
period, distinctly points oni the height of wealth 
and splendour to which it will rise, when for a few 
years it shall have enjoyed the benefits of freedom, 
unawed by absolute power, and exercised under 
the mild restraints of wholesome law. The r«>- 
sources of Peru are abundant and unexplQfed» 
and require nothing more than the tostamg liand 
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of a good government to call them forth. This 
the Peruvians have a right to expect from their 
new Congress; whose first act will, no doubt, be, 
fo confirm what has been done by the government 
that preceded them, the beneficial effects. of which 
they have before their own eyes. 

In the ordinary course of things, Peru will not 
only soon be entirely free ; but also prosperous. 
The impulse is already given, and cannot be 
stopped. The eye of him who so lately beamed 
confidence to the friends, and flashed terror to 
the enemies, of the cause of fi-eedom, does not 
indeed any longer guide her armies ; yet the with- 
:drawing himself, at such a moment, from the 
theatre of his past glories, proves that the chief 
difficulties have been overcome, and that every 
thing is secure. In retiring into private life, he 
exhibits one of the most perfect examples of dis- 
interestedness to be met with in modem history ; 
and no doubt the Peruvian people will venerate 
his conduct and cherish the recollection of his 
\services. They will bear in mind that liberty and 
glory can only be preserved by vigilance and ex- 
ertion ; and, when the following pages are perused, 
the British reader will also confidently indulge a 
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hope^ that the day llvill never arrive when the De- 
claration of Independence shall raise a blush on 
the countenance of a Peruvian, or reproach him 
with degeneracy from those principles by which 
his liberation was achieved. 



DECREE 



OF THE 



PROTECTOR OF PERU. 



I have resolved, and do decree, as follows : — 

1st. For the purpose of conveying to the 
people a correct idea of the administrative 
labours in which the Government has been 
engaged, since I was invested with the 
supreme command, up to the present date, 
the Minister of State is hereby enjoined 
to present to the Council an Exposition of 
the political and military occurrences up to 
the present period. 

2d. This Exposition shall be printed and circu- 
lated, in order that the candour of my 
views may be made known, as well as the 
sincerity of the interest which I take in the 
public welfare. Let the same be inserted 
in the official Gazette. 

Given at the Protectoral Palace in Lime, 
this 18th of January, 1822— 3^ 

(Signed) SAN MARTIN, 
By order of His Excellency. 

(Signed) B. MONTEAGUDO- 



EXPOSITION, ^c. 



Most Excellent Sik^ 

The decree of His Excellency the Protector, 
dated January in the present year, imposes on me 
the obligation of laying before Your Excellency to 
exposition of the administratiye labours of the 
government up to that date; and a subsequent 
order of the supreme delegate, obliges me to con- 
tinue it up to the present moment. 

The first obstacle I meet with, in my anxiety to 
realize both objects, arises out of the difficulty I 
experience in relating the occurrences in language 
divested of that enthusiasm which their magni- 
tude naturally inspires. This is not a barren 
narrative of ordinary events, such as uniformly 
leaves the mind in a profound calm. Every thin^ 
IS admirable In the serieii I am about to detail ; 
and not one of the events composing it can fail 
to be interesting to the contemplative mind. 

I shall commence with the august and solemn act 
t)f the Declaration of our Independence, this being 
the point from which I ought to proceed, after 
having previously taken a rapid view of the general 
•itttfttioti of the country at that epoch. 
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There are misfortunes which endure beyond the 
period when they occur, and which, ever present 
to the eyes of the people, as well by the immediate 
operation as the continued repetition of their 
effects, at every moment inflict on them the cala- 
mities of several generations* If circumstances 
contribute to give expansion to their feelings, 
then the people experience a meditative grief, 
which places them inHhe alternative of being cdther 
conquerors or victims. 

Such was the situation of Peru, . from the mo-' 
ment when the sacred cry was raised in America ; 
the fame of the new heroes who presented them- 
selves on the scene of action ; the history of their 
losses or of their triumphs ; the example of their 
increasing sacrifices ; the hope of imitating them ; 
and even the dread of not meeting with an op- 
portunity to surpass them — all produced the effect 
of reminding the Peruvians of the identity of 
their cause, and the number of the wrongs they 
and their forefathers had left unredressed. 

These continued reflections led them to endure 
the present, and deplore the past; the uncertain 
issue of events served to heighten their anguish ; 
whilst violent measures, ever inseparable from 
declining governments, added to^ the inexorable 
rigour of a relentless war, drew forth sighs of 
indignation from the Peruvian people, softened 
only by the encouraging hope of a prosperous 
termination, founded on the general and strong 
tendency of unanimity. 

The hearts of the Peruvians were at length 



rolised, because their patience was already ex- 
hausted. At this moment^ the liberating army 
reached Pisco ; from thence it gave the signal of 
alarm to the land of the Sun^ and the land of the 
Sun felt the impulse. The spirit of revolution, 
nevertheless, met with tremendous barriers which 
it became necessary to overcome. An imposing 
force, sustained by old prejudices '^and illusions, 
which they who begin to think cannot altogether 
throw off; a territory defended by its climate, by 
the want of resources^ on the coasts, and the diffi- 
culty of continuing rapid operations— all contri- 
buted to impede, although they were not sufficient 
to frustrate, the movement that began to agitate 
the hemisphere in which we live. 

At length the enemy, yielding to the military 
combinations of General San Martin, and trembling 
in the midst of a capital, where the patriotic secret 
was confided to nearly all the inhabitants, without 
the danger of' any one of them revealing it, re- 
solved to evacuate the city, and leave the people 
at liberty, whom by this time it was easier to bury 
under its ruins than to continue to oppress. 

The liberating army entered the capital of Peru 
on the 9th of July, 1821, and on entering, ob- 
tained a memorable triumph, which, with malig- 
nant cunning, the enemy had disputed. He was 
aware that, being unable to rival the courage of 
our brave men, it was necessary to excite the 
public feeling against them, and agitate the peace-^ 
able and honourable inhabitants with a dread of 
Iheir presence^ from an apprehension of their 
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ri^hts^ as well as of daliger to public morallu In 
the o^idst of the political terror cauls^ in Lim% 
by jthe imposing spectacle of one army withdraw-* 
iag, and another coming in^ the soldiers of liberty 
were as the light of day^ that comes to put an end 
to one of those tempestuous nights in which the 
world seems about to precipitate itself into that 
chaos out of which it sprung. They placed a barrier 
to disorders^ they secured public tranquillity^ and 
exhibited a surprising example of moderation, 
discipline, and respect towards the people, which 
immediately changed public opinion in favour of 
the liberators* On finding in their conduct the 
reverse of the picture drawn by their enemies, 
and what is still more, the reverse of thofite senti- 
ments which characterise Spaniards, no one could 
fail to be just, even if he refused to be grateful ; 
for it was natural to compare the evils which every 
..e dreaded, with the benefite of rep.^ which^ 
began actually to enjoy. 

, The situation of this capital, indeed, required 
all the consideration with which it was treated, 
not only on account of the ideas of justice with 
which the liberators were animated, but also the 
right it derived from the deplorable state of decline 
in which it was found. The country was op- 
pressed by the excess of contributions, and even 
still more depressed by the enormous weight of 
that contempt which the Spaniards evinced, not 
only in the acts of the administration, but also in 
the most indifferent transactions connected with 
^ociety^ and even in the very circle of the most 
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tetid<^r and intimate relatioiui. Commerce g^roaned 
under the y.oke of the most uc^ost monopoly, and 
the most ridiculous^ trammels that {>ossibly could 
be invented by governments ignorant of the 
science of economy. The administration of the 
public revenue was a scene of confusion, which 
it was no longer expedient to clear up, becauso 
from it resulted the advantage of oppressing the 
people more and mo)re, and of accustoming them 
to a passive indifference in regard to their own 
prosperity. The judicial system had been con- 
verted into a plan of aggression against every 
right; the laws were no longer inexorable, but 
ratherthejudges who. applied them, although they 
only maintained that character against those whose 
lot it had been to be bom Ametricans. In short, 
besides these calamities of an old date, ten years 
of war, carried on in nearly the whole continent, 
and sustained by the Lima . government at the 
expense of the blood and resources of the inhabit 
tants, added to ten months of hostility, and of 
daring attempts on the part of the liberating 
army, for the purpose of depriving the enemy of 
his resources, had placed this capital in the ex* 
treme of anguish and want, whilst at the same 
time the other provinces did nOt fail to experience 
the evils consequent on this state of suspended 
intercourse. Every things in fact, presented the 
aspect of grief, desolation, and disorder, till at 
length the capital being evacuated by the King's 
troops, its situation was changed, and the hand o^ 
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liberty began to cure the wounds with which" the 
political body of the state was covered. 

On the 28th of July, 1^1, the Independence 
of Peru was proclaimed; the universal will was 
fulfilled ; but, to sustain it, it was necessary Hiat 
an authority should be created capable of restoring 
Ae movement of this grand machine, by prepar- 
ing it to receive new forms and modifications. 
Imperious circumstances pointed out the person 
6n whom the supreme power was to fall. This 
was not the moment to convene a meeting of the 
provinces, or to make such an election as the 
constitutional law prescribes, when the authority 
previously exists, by which it is to be sanctioned. 
Neither was it a moment when the supreme 
magistracy could be an object of ambition or 
envy to any one ; but rather of zeal for the public 
good, and a wish for its maintenance. A degree 
of strength of mind was necessary, that is not 
common to those who have not witnessed battles, 
as well as an abstraction from personal interest, 
worthy of him who had directed the enterprise, in 
order to take charge of the command, and preside 
over the administration of an extensive terri- 
tory, which, in its transition from slavery to free- 
dom, could not fail of experiencing tremendous 
shocks.^ 

' » 

* In order that a more perfect idea may be formed of the 
distinguished leader^ who^ ivith a smaU army^ liberated Chili 
and Feru> a short biographical sketch of him has been placed 
in the Appendix^ under the head of A. Tr. 
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The force of these motives determined the 
general in chief of the liberating army, to issue 
the organic decree of the 3d of August, (vide 
Appendix B.) and assume the supreme political and 
military command, under the title of Protector.- 
The people and the army then hailed with enthui^iasm 
what they had uniformly desired. Scarcely ww 
the goyemment formed, when the rebuilding of the 
temple of Liberty commenced, of which, after the 
lapse of . three centuries, scarcely the smallest 
vestige remained, and attempts were made to 
regulate the administration of Peru in all ita 
branches. 

« 

By a decree ^ of the 4th of the same month, tbe 
free territory was divided into jSve departments, 
and the provisional statute, agreed upon at 
Huaura,. was sanctioned, after a modification of 
such articles as the new demarcation and the 
progress of our arms required. (Vide Appendix C.) 
Under the same date, the creation of the High 
Chamber of Justice was decreed, in lieu of the 
ancient Audtenda ; and that of Trujillo was sup- 
pressed by an act which circumstances had pre- 
viously rendered necessary. 

Among the . first attentions of the Protectoral 
government, a wish to reward the merit of the 
liberators of Peru, obtained that preference which 
gratitude claims above all other sentiments of the 
heart. In proof of this, the declaration of the 16th 
of August was issued, securing to thoiSe persons 
of the army and squadron who left Valparaiso, a 
.fixed pension, wherever they might be, during .the 
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remainder of their lives, besides other distinctibns 
ndt less honoarable to the justice of the govern^ 
stent than flattering to the persons rewarded. 

Before I come to the memorable month of Sep* 
tember, when the progpress of the Administration 
was interrupted by the return of the enemy, I will 
touch on the most remarkable measures of the 
goyemment in the same order in which they were 
enacted,- that I may afterwards be able to continue 
my plan with the necessary method. The decree 
of the 7th of Aogust, which prohibits the searching 
of houses, till warranted by resistance, unless an 
express order, signed by the Supreme Chief, be 
presented, is a guarantee alone to be appreciated 
by those who know the circumstances and im^ 
posing dangers accompanying a revolution, when 
the hand of authority cannot always prevent the 
effecJt of the impetuous and inevitable develop^ 
ment of the passions. This was an homage of 
respect to personal security, which the people at 
that time duly appreciated, and experience has 
since enhanced its value. 

The system of revenue had hitherto been con- 
fined to the ascertainment of the maximum of con- 
tributions which the people were able to bear, 
and in consuming the greatest part of their pro- 
ceeds in the maintenance of the public function- 
aries employed in their collection. It became 
necessary to destroy both the plan and the method 
pursued in its execution, whilst at the same time 
the principal difficulty consisted in overcoming 
the habitual errors and abuses in which that same 
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clasd of persons bad been bred up. The Ministef 
of Finance^ during the month of August^ was 
busied in fixing the preliminary basis of his new 
Administration. Correct reports on the state of 
the public funds began to accumulate^ when^ in 
the month of September^ e^ery thing was inter-^ 
rupted; the impulse towards a right principle 
had nevertheless been glven^ and experience has 
subsequently proved that it was not in vain. 

The abolition of tributes and all personal ser« 
vice, to which the indigenous races were -subject]; 
was one of the last decrees issued about the time 
of the return of the enemy^s troops. (Vide Appen* 
dix D.) The sufferings of that unhappy portioii 
of the human race have already exhausted th6 
expressions of compassion and sympathy to such 
a degree, that it would now be impossible to add 
a single sentence that has not already been re^ 
peated an hundred times. The Protectoral go^ 
vemment sanctioned what the general in chief of 
the army had decreed in Huaura ; and in order to 
destroy the opprobrious sense which the Spa* 
niards gave to the term Indians, it commanded 
that they should hencefor wards be called Peru* 
vians; a name which they justly appreciate, and 
the value of which they will learn daily how to 
estimate more and more. 

In laying the first basis of reformed organiza- 
tion, the government was stopped in its progress, 
and compelled to convert the whole of its energies 
towards the great object of saving the country; 
His Excellency ike Protectpr left the qapital, and 
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placed himself at the head of his companions in 
arms^ leaving the exercise of the supreme . com- 
mand intrusted to the Ministers of State^ War, 
and Finance. The ordinary course of public af- 
fairs was thus stopped^ as all the measures of 
government and the efforts of the people had not, 
and could not have, any other object than that of 
repelling the aggression of an enemy who came 
preoccupied with Spanish feelings. The army 
conquered without fighting; and nothing more 
than its appearance was necessary to strike the 
aggressor with dread. The chief of our brave 
band displayed all the prudence of real courage, 
and rendered himself an object of terror to his op- 
ponents, without seeking for battle, in the same 
manner as on other occasions he had done by rush- 
ing into the midst of them. The Spanish army, 
at length, commenced its retreat ; the fortress of 
Callao surrendered by capitulation, the war as- 
sumed another aspect, and the course of the Ad- 
ministration was reestablished, by overcoming 
those new difficulties opposed to its progress by 
the derangement occasioned through the appre- 
hensions of a return of danger. 

From this period, it will be proper to describe 
the improvements made in each department of the 
Administration, on a larger scale, in order to 
present, in one point of view, the whole of the 
labours and projects which have occupied the 
government. Thus far, it has only been necessary 
to give a sketch as rapid as the events, and also 
as interrupted as they have beenj although, in 
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the mean time, it is ,very satisfactory to reflect, 
that in the two first months of this great change, 
it has not been necessary to make mention of any 
one of those calamities which often check a rising 
patriotism and destroy it in its germ. I am about 
to present to Your Excellency and the public a 
sketch of our administrative labours, in each de- 
partment, from the month of October, when tran- 
quillity and general security Were reestablished. 

DEPARTMENi: OF GOVBRNBfENT AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

When the state experiences a sudden general 
transformation, and a new power takes the place 
of an ancient authority, good faith is the only code 
on which its attributes are founded. Whilst the 
new plan of obligations and rights is establishing, 
at least under a provisional character, it is neces- 
sary that the limits of the authority should be in- 
definite, and that the respect due to the opinions 
of men should regulate the conduct of him who 
commands. It is, however, at all times, a duty to 
anticipate the wishes of the people, by making 
them acquainted, as early as possible, with the 
laws they are called upon to obey, and those to 
be observed by him .who enacts them. 

Almost in sight of the enemy, and the midst of 
the din of war, the provisional statute was sanc- 
tioned, to which the government, the people, and 
the army, had solemnly sworn, on the 8th of 
October in the preceding year. (Vide Appendix E.) 
Authority and obedience were left reduced to 
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those limits which the welfare of the country pre- 
scribed. If the people did not begin to enjoy the 
full plenitude of their rights, they were at least 
already in possession of the most valuable of 
them. The power of applying the laws was irom 
that day separated, and it is to be hoped will 
always remain so, from the executive authority. 
This is the supreme guarantee of civil preroga- 
tives, and without it every thing is chimerical. 
The security of the citizen, and the energy of the 
firings of the public good, are the two objects 
which the Protector of Peru had nearest to his 
heart while sanctioning the provisional statute 
which he had given to the people, in the exercise 
of that directive power which the empire of ne- 
cessity had placed in his hands. With the dig- 
nity of a hero did he then say, that in the bot- 
tom of his conscience were written the motives 
he had in issuing the organic decree of the 3d of 
August, motives which the provisional statute 
did no more than explain, and at the same time 
sanction* 

The State of Peru began to exist from the day 
on which the bases of our compact of association 
were provisionally established. It was necessary 
to signalize this grand period, by interesting the 
fame of those who had come to accomplish it, as 
well as of those persons who had most actively co- 
operated. This was the object of the institution of 
the Order of the Sun, the origin of which pos- 
terity will find united to that of our political 
existence. The star which; in ancient times, was 
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the seeond deity adored by the Peruviana!, After 
their invisible Pacha gabiac^ to us is now a si^al 
of alliance, the emblem of honour, and a recom- 
pense of merit : in short, it is the historical ex^ 
pression of the land of the Incas, as well in refer*' 
ence to the celebrated period previous to their 
slavery, as to the happy days when it recovered its 
independence. 

In newly organizing the government of Peru, it 
was necessary that the tribunal of justice should 
appear under a form analogous to the existing 
circumstances. True it is, that its reform, in order 
to be complete, ought to extend to the whole code 
of laws still in force; but whilst the wisdom of 
our own legislatoris destroys the gothic tablets on 
which our ancient laws are written, it has been a 
work of some moment to establish the High Gham^ 
ber of Justice on such principles as were recom* 
mended in the name of the government, on the 
day of their installation^ and which were after* 
wards more fully explained in the statute intended 
to regulate the administration. In it, errors have 
been abolished and maxims substituted,' as well 
in civil as in criminal matters ; and this abolition 
at'leacrt will produce the great effect of delineating 
the course of ideas to be followed, and induce 
the people to reflect on what they have a right 
to hope for, by that which they have already 
obtained. 

In the mean time, it is a great consolation to be 

able to assert, that the civil administration is at 

the present moment conducted, throughout the 
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whole of the free departments^ in a manner satis- 
factory to the public and to the government. 
The right of the parties interested is no longer 
submitted to the influence of power ; nor^ when 
the judges take into their hands the sacred balance, 
is there any one who ventures to throw gold into 
the scale, in order to outweigh reason and the 
force of law. Criminal justice is in like manner 
administered, so as to combine the strict severity 
attendant on crime with the indulgence to which 
plan has a ^claim. Crimes are punished without 
cases of guilt being invented; the security of 
culprits is consulted, without subjecting them to 
unnecessary violence, which can be considered in 
no other light than as an act of oppression. The 
regulations established for the prison in this city, 
under the plan ordered to be adopted in the other 
departments, are a monument of philanthropy: 
those sepulchres of living men, under the name of 
dungeons, no longer exist, and in which accused 
persons were buried, although not proved guilty, 
because the maxims of the Holy Office served as 
a model to the other tribunals of Spain and her 
colonies. Besides this, the government has not 
been satisfied with recommending the early trial 
of causes ; it has moreover imposed an obligation 
on the magistrates to make a return, every month, 
of those which have been decided, and the others 
left pending, as well in civil as in criminal mat- 
ters. The crimes and the guilty are moreover 
placed before the eyes of the public, in order that 
the latter may pass their own definitive sentence. 
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The administration of the departments conti- 
nues under the same plan proposed in the conven- 
tion of Huaura^ sanctioned by the provisional 
statutes^ amplified^ as these have been, according 
to circumstances. Each presidency is divided 
into as many governments as it contains districts, 
and the last subdivision is made into sub-govern- 
ments, according to the locality of the towns. Be- 
sides the Judge-assessor, who resides in the capi- 
tal of each department, a new magistrate bias been 
created, under the naitie of Department-Fiscal. His 
functions are analogous to those exercised by the 
ancient hirenarchs, in the Grecian empire ; and 
they serve, at jthe same time, as auxiliaries in the 
upright administration of justice, and in the regu- 
lar despatch of business. History teaches us, that 
in times of even the most profound peace, the 
people seldom arrive at the full enjoyment of the 
benefits to which they are entitled, owing not only 
to the want of good laws, but also to the non-ob- 
servance of those which exist. The first duty of the 
department-fiscal is to denounce any infractions of 
the decrees of the government, which at the present 
moment, in fact, constitute our provisional code. 
When events crjowd with unusual rapidity on the 
public scene, and when also men are engaged ip 
the contemplation of dangers, and the means by 
which they can be overcome, scarcely can they, 
. from one day to another, remember the occurrences 
which happen, and it therefore becomes necessary 
that there should be a pulblic functionary to pre- 
vent all tendency to forgetfulpess, and whp may 
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be as zealous in maintaining the observance of the 
laws, as the vestals were in preserving the satred 

fire. 

It would be impossible for me to enter into a 
detail of the other reforms and alterations which 
have been made in the tribunals and public offices^ 
because objects of greater moment demand my 
attention; and I shall merely observe, that th^ 
government, aware of the influence even of names 
over the ideas of men, and that the dignity 
of things very often arises out of the words adopted 
to characterise them, has changed the denomi&a^ 
tion of the new functionaries, as well as of i\m 
principal public establishments. It is necessary 
to destroy every thing that may savour of the old 
iniSititutions ; and if the abuses and crimes of the 
Spanish regimen are in any way remembered, it is 
proper that the recollection should only be as 
a wntrust to the advantages of the new order of 
things. 

Among the plans relative to the Interior admin t*- 
stration in which the government has been engag^ed, 
that of public instruction . has called forth its tit- 
most teal, for nothing is more painful than to dekty 
a benefit which we are anxious to- bestow. Tlie 
sphere of human knowledge was, by the SpaMndi 
government, confined to the knowing what might 
amuse and confound the reason of the Americans, 
in order that, being always occupied in abt^trai^ 
questions of ecclesiastical errors, and involved in 
a chaos of absurd metaphysics, tiiey might hav« 
bftt^ly time to obey witbout demur, luid earn whttt 
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the avarice of the mother coontry exacted. Noh 
thing^ consequently^ wajs more essential^ and at 
the same time, more difficult, in regenerating the 
American people, than to remoye those barriers 
which had been placed to the intellectual power 
of the natives, to draw aside the veil which 
hid from them the realities existing in the world, 
to open the door to those daring thoughts, of which 
manis incapable, as long as he lives in that state of 
opposition to reason, in which he dreads tp consult 
her, while her light startles rather than guides 
him« A work of this kind supposes a surplus of 
time, of resources, and of men, which it is impos- 
sible to combine, when the country that is to be re- 
generated ii^ at the same time, a vast field of battle. 
It is necessary to shut op iiie temple of Janu3 be^ 
fore we can enter into that of Minerva; for as long 
as tiie former is kept open, contrary to the clamour 
of justice dokd of humanity, the government cannot 
carry its designs into effect Its zeal must be 
satisfied in changing the direction of the impulse 
whidi the public ndnd has hitherto followed, and 
in directing the whole of its energies to the in- 
vestigation of those principles which render man 
happy in his social state. It complies with its 
duty by exciting the public opinion against ig- 
norance, and by granting to talents and merit an 
exckudve privilege to the magistracy, and to 
eminent distinctions* I^ in the mean time, any 
ettablislunents are realized, they will at least 
serve.as essays of our m^fttal energies, aad prove 
UsaA^ wiKi^ it is ^efficacioisly wished, to do good^ 
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the will is an irresistible power, which converts 
difficulties into resources. 

The Patriotic Society of Lima, arid the Na- 
tional' Library, are the first enterprises the go- 
vernment has realized, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable state of the Treasury, and almost in pre- 
sence of the enemy. (Vide Appendix F.) In order 
to generalize the arts and sciences among a peo- 
ple, it is necessary that enlightened men should 
form a common mass of their stock of ideas, that 
these should be communicated to and analyzed 
before the public, and thiat the example of reflect- 
ing men should create emulation among the others. 
It is besides necessary, when a love for usiefiil 
knowledge begins to be awakened, that those pre- 
cious deposits, in which the human mind has marked 
the progress made in each age, should be within 
the reach of every person. The Library, which 
is about to be opened, will afibrd the Peruvian 
youth superabundant means to enrich their under- 
standings, and give expansion to that exquisite sen- 
sibility with which they are gifted. Both establish- 
ments will prosper under the auspices of the interest 
which every one feels that the people should be 
placed in contact with those men who live, or have 
lived, for the jpurpose of enlightening their fel- 
low creatures. Knowing, however, that educa- 
tion is the basis of all establishments intended to 
promote morality and the sciences, it has been 
ordered, by a decree of the 6th of July, to esta- 
blish a normal school, on the Lancasterian system^ 
under the direiction of Mr» James Thompson. 
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This plan^ several times announced by the go^* 
vernment^ will be carried into effect in the month 
of J^ugiisty ''as soon as the director has made the 
suitable preparations in the college that has been 
appropriated to the establishment of the normal 
school. (Vide Appendix G.) 

In destroying the empire of ignorance^ it is. 
also necessary to combat the vices which it brings 
in its train. All crimes are no other than prac* 
tical errors^ for no one becomes a delinquent, 
unless it be through a false calculation. Under 
the old government^ the policy encouraged con* 
tributed to fortify irregular habits, on the plea, 
that it is more easy to hold control over the 
vicious man, than over him who is not vicious. 
Gambling, that abominable passion, which con- 
spires against every virtue, enjoyed an impunity, 
and was even encouraged by the government; 
now it is persecuted in the most inexorable man- 
ner, by withdrawing those from dissipation who 
before made a traffic of it in order to gain a live- 
lihood, because, in general, all other decent means 
were forbidden to them. The cock-pit has been 
abolished : such an amusement was no less fatal 
-to good morals, than it was contrary to the policy 
of the government. Care has also been taken to 
correct several other defects and vices which the 
goodsiense of the people reproved, and which still 
subsisted, either through the connivance or neglect 
of those in power. 

Public spirit, which is the basis of all popular 
instititfipn?^, has been formed, and continues to 
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maintain itself in an imposing attitude: tibe 
tegrity o£ the present administration ; the zeal of 
the magistrates ; the real advantages experienced 
bj. every one under the present system by which 
we are governed ; the feelings and conviction 
which have been diffused among the several classes 
of the people with regard to their rights and the 
necessity of sustaining them — ^these are the causes 
which have given a new existence to the affec- 
tions, and enriched the minds of the Peravian& 
The character of being a patriot is the most esti^ 
mable distinction which every one now emulously 
seeks to obtain; those who have not be enable to 
deserve it by their anterior conduct consider 
iliemaelves unfortunate ; and the affliction they 
experience is a holocaust they offer up to tiieir 
CotRNT^Y^ in atonement for their past errors. 

After pointing out^ although in a summaiy 
maimer^ the administrative labours of the depart- 
ment of government^ it may be proper to advert 
to die state of our foreign relations. In Decem- 
ber> last year> an exd'aordinary legation was sent 
to the high powers of Europe^ charged to nego- 
ciate all matters which might jn^omote the indepen- 
dence ^nd prosperity of Peru. (Vide Appendix 
H.) Extraordinary ministers have also been sent 
to the government of Chili and the regency of the 
Mexican Empire, to draw closer the mutual re- 
latiQns by which we are united.^ The legation 

* As a proof of the good understanding existing between the 
goTemments of Peru and Chilly an interesting correspondence 
18 inserted in the Appendix^ widier 43m h^ of I. Tr^ 
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destined for Europe^ was also instructed to open 
negociations of a common interest with the govern* 
ment of Buenos Ayres^ the result of which must 
necessarily produce a beneficial effect on a con** 
siderafole portion of our territory. The diploma- 
tic agent near the government of Guayaquil, has 
rendered important services during hisappoint*- 
ment ; and lastly, the President of Colombia, in 
anticipation of our wishes, has sent to this go^ 
leemment an extraordinary minister, with whom I 
ivave had the satisfaction to 43ign a solemn treaty> 
l)y virtue of the authority 1 received from His 
lExcellency, the Supreme Delegate. The nnifor>' 
mity of the sentiments which animate the govern- 
ment of Peru, as well as the others established in 
America, afford us grounds to hope that, even 
liefore the close of the current year, no people of 
-tfiy one portion of our continent will have reaso^i 
to envy the liberty which the rest enjoy, for tihe 
great mass of power and energy which the whole 
€onstitute, will be like the cry of victory, which 
disperses tibe conquered, from the moment the finft 
sounds by which it is announced are heard. 

In speaking of our relations veith foreign pew- 
ters, I consider it my duty to say something of <he 
|>olicy which the government has adopted towards 
their subjects and citizens. Its frankness has had 
no ofter limits than those of a common interest, 
x>atenlated with exactitude, and divested of the 
spirit of locality. The decree of (he 19th of April 
^^nts to foreigtiers every thing <hat can iatter 
i&e hopM 4^ gimoB afi(d of industry. {Vide Ap- 
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pendix J.). Protection and rewards— privileges 
and property — ^these are the offers of the govern- 
ment With such ideas and sentiments^ we need 
Qot doubt obtaining the friendship and regard of 
foreigners ; we may indeed rely that their wishes 
for our independence will be universal and sin- 
cere. Peru seeks for peace with both hemir 
spheres^ and desires to establish a free communi- 
cation with all the inhabitants of the globe, wfao^ 
may xome to ask for an asylum, to diffuse ideas, 
and to explore the resources of nature which the 
Spaniards have kept shut up for the last three 
i)enturies, 

DEPARTMENT OP WAR AND MARINE. 

The labours of the government in these two de- 
partments have been to an extent proportioned to 
oar present estate of dependence on our military 
operations. The administration of war is always 
most difficult and laborious, when its direction is 
most active. Scarcely had the liberating army 
entered this capital, when it was compelled to re- 
sume the campaigpa, and again go in search of 
dangers. The enemy still occupied the fortr.ess of 
Callao, and without it the possession of Lima was 
rendered precarious. Our maritime force alone 
was able to counterpoise the advantage derived 
by the enemy from the retention of that fortress ; 
for if his command had been united to that of the 
Pacific, the war would have been interminable, and 
its issue uncertain. His Excellency tjie .Protector 
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made arrangements for General Las Heras, with 
the principal forces of the army, to maintain 
the siege of the fortress, whilst a blockade was 
kept up by the vessels belonging to the Chili 
squadron. 

In the months of July and August, in the pre- 
ceding year, the army taught the besieged to 
know that death was no barrier to its courage. 
Daily did our troops present their breasts in front 
.of those tremendous fortifications, which would 
It aye struck any one with dismay who is not ac- 
<:uated with the love of glory; but on the 26th of 
July and the 14th of August, the besieged still 
o on tinned to tremble, even after they had escaped 
m danger. They nearly doubted what their 
-wn eyes had beheld, for it was scarcely possible 
^liat, in the middle of the day, our troops could 
ave reached the ditches and very gates of the 
ions, leaving the field filled with the ene- 
's bodies, instead of being* beaten. 
General La Serna cantoned his troops in the de* 
X^artm^nt of Tarma,- and, in the mean time, the 
government devoted its attention to increase the 
force of the army, and prepare it for new enter- 
prises. It is not just to forget the nakedness and 
privations which our troops experienced after so 
laborious a campaign, and the forbearance also 
which they evinced, encouraged by the example 
of their chiefs, who were resigned to every thing, 
rather than call for fresh sacrifices from a people, 
who had just made so many, and so contrary to 
their own inclinations. 
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In tiie Situation in which the capital and the firae 
departments were placed^ the administrative part 
of the war was the most difficulty because the re- 
sources were aU uncertain and unknown, the army 
accounts could not be reduced to systematic order^ 
and the existing circumstances rendered it im- 
possible ' to proceed by any fixed calculations. 
Scarcely had we begun to obtain information us to 
the m^Eins of improving and regulating the ma* 
teriel of the army, when the return of General 
Ganterac paralyzed all the operations of govern* 
inent. The month of September was an eventful 
month ; it was: one in which we were called upon 
to decide and not combine ;' it was necessary^ to 
gain ground, in order to be able afterwards to 
build upon it. 

The enemy's army, composed of five battalions 
and seven hundred cavalry, came down to the 
coast through the defile of Sisicaya, and took up a 
position on the Molina estate, two leagues from 
this capital, and one from our encampment. The 
ground occupied by both forces would not allow 
of decisive manoeuvres, because, being inter- 
cepted by inclosures and mud avails, no move- 
meiif could be effected with rapidity, and much less 
with impetuosity. Neither was the personal cou- 
rage of our troops of much avail, in places where 
at every step a parapet was met with, which 
placed the coward and the brave man on an equal 
footing. This was not the plain of Maypu ; al- 
though the ardour and impatience with which our 
troops wished to go into action, made them hope 
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that the afternoon of the 6th of April was still 
before us. 

- The enemy had a great disadvantage on his 
part He could not rely on more resources for 
his subsistence than those lie had brought down 
from the highlands^ and he was compelled to run 
great hazards to acquire them^ or at length with- 
draw. In the latter case^ he afforded us a triumph 
at little expense^ because an army that comes 
down from the highlands and returns back there^ 
without being beaten^ loses its moral influence 
and strength ; the only difference in fact is^ its 
being able to save, in some degree of order, the 
remnant of its forces, after an occurrence equiva- 
lent to a defeat. 

Our situation was very different. By keeping 
on the defensive and near to our resources, the 
nature of the ground and the number of our troops 
must have given us the victory had we been at- 
tacked ; we could not help gaining even without 
fighting, whilst the enemy had no other choice 
than to submit to a loss he could not prevent. 
He did not calculate well on the situation of the 
capital, when he resolved to march upon it ; his 
error cost him dear, and to us it saved the labour 
of a campaign. 

On the 10th of September, the enemy's troops 
made a movement on Callao. This operation had 
nothing in it that was military ; for, by forming a 
junction with the besieged, they could not fail to 
increase their- own wants, by earlier consuming 
the movable resources and means of subsistence 
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which they possessed. They soon resorted to 
the only alternative left them; they abandoned 
the fortress^ under a certainty of its loss^ and with- 
drew to the highlands in a dispersed state^ after 
losing nearly one half of their force. 

The surrender of Callao was a necessary conse- 
quence ; and it took place by capitulation, on the 
19th of September, and on the ensuiog 21st, the 
national colours waved over the battlements of 
that fortress. Its former Governor, General La- 
mar, in the transactions of Callao, fulfilled every 
thing which honour and his country required of 
him. It is a triumph to fulfil duties so sacred, in 
the most difficult circumstances, and to deserve 
that character which public opinion has assigned 
to him. 

The enemy was pursued in his retreat, and one 
section of our army did not lose sight of his rear 
guard, ^ till it had passed the Andes. The re- 
mainder returned and took up its quarters in the 
capital, after covering the garrison of Callao, and 
the government again began to turn its attention 
to the administrative concerns of the war. 

To organize the militia in the whole of the de- 
partments ; to increase the army ; to seek out the 
means of clothing and equipping it, in a manner 
less biu-densome to the people; to repair its 
armament, and accelerate the works connected 
with the artillery and engineering department ; to 
methodize the accounts relating to the war; to 
establish and classify the military ranks ; and, in 
short, to regulate other details which do not con- 
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tribute less to tlie activity and success of enter- 
prises. Such have been the objects to which the 
War Ministry has devoted its attention, from the 
month of October, when the regular routine of 
business was resumed. 

The distinguished Major General, the Marquis 
de Trujillb, Inspector-General of the militia of the 
state, gave the firist impulse to discipline and 
regularity. As well in the capital as in the de- 
partments, the militia are now not only in a 
situation to do garrison duty, but also to serve 
in a campaign. Their improvement and increase 
is dally rendered more perceptible, in proportion 
2A ike esprit de corps is extended and operates. 
All are sensible, that the first duty of a citizen is 
to be a soldier, when the salvation of his country 
is at stake; and this conviction, which at all times 
has produced heroes, will not fail to form warriors, 
whenever danger is the signal of alarm to the 
Peniviand. 

The army, besides considerably more than 
doubling its strength, will soon receive new bat- 
talions, by filling up the skeletons which have been 
distributed in the departments. The division 
operating in the North has just proved that it 
belongs to the liberating army; it has left its 
name written on the bases of mount Pichincha, 
and ere long it will rejoin itig companions in arms. 
Nevertheless, I ought not to pass over in silence, 
the only reverse our arms have experienced, a 
reverse that has already been made up, and which 
aervei; to justify the judgment with which the war 
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has been directed. The division of lea was com-^ 
pletely dispersed in the month of April. This w^ 
a corps of observation^ destined only to form part 
of other great combinations. Its movements were 
never intended to seek an attack ; but rather to 
evade it It was expedient that it ishoald threaten 
the enemy ; bnt never undertake to meet him. It 
was calculated that the smallest deviaticm from thi9 
plan would produce a reverse ; and that of the 
6th of April proved, that without being abandoned 
by fortune, we lost a force, whose object had been 
no other than to hold itself in a hostile attitude. 
This misfortune has given rise to new projects, 
which, favoured by circumstances, will possibly be 
more deciisive. 

The material requisites of the army correspond 
to the increase it has received, and the movable 
state in which it ought to be kept. The labours 
of the artillery and artificers, after answering the 
demands of our actual force, are devoted to the 
preparation of further supplies, intended to meet 
our new wants, and those emergencies which the 
continuation of the war, or casualties, may require* 

The moral feelings of the army remain unalter* 
ed, and what is still more, they will continue so. 
When the soldier is no other than a bargainer for 
his own life, he becomes fretful with priva- 
tions, and believes that they give him a right 
to withdraw from the contract he had made, 
and be wanting in his obedience. When, how- 
ever, he exposes his life to save his freedom, 
he is satisfied, in the midst of his sufferings, with 
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the hope of success; thus hardships do not irritate 
his mind; neither in prosperity is he insolent. 
The liberating army, which, in Pisco and Huaiira> 
evinced forbearance, in Lima has given proofs of 
moderation. It is not, however, intended to say, 
that the penal code has become a dead letter; 
some excesses have indeed been committed, which 
justice has not allowed to go unpunished j 
but all have been the crimes of men, and not 
those of soldiers. Neither can that spectacle be 
indifferent to the reflecting mind, which we be-^ 
hold in the brave men of different states uniting 
in one object, and animated by the same senti- 
ments. Four different standards does the army 
display, and yet they are as so many barriers in the 
defence of the liberties of Peru. In short, our 
soldiers know what they have deserved for theii* 
services ; they preserve their glory by the same 
means which enabled them to acquire it. 

The method of regulating the accounts and 
supplies of the war department, demands a per- 
manent care, in order that no deficiencies may be 
experienced. This branch has been, and for some 
time will continue to be, the greatest diflSculty 
experienced in the administration of the war de-- 
partment, because the very operations of the 
army, and the frequent subdivision of its forces, 
embarrass the regular entry of pay and supplies, 
in addition to the extraordinary expenses which 
occur on similar occasions. Nevertheless, the 
War Minister has been occupied in forming re- 
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gulations^ and combining measures^ which will 
at least serve gradually to improve this important 
branch. The administration of Hospitals has also 
been reformed; and notwithstanding the unto- 
ward state of the funds appropriated to this 
service, the regular order and comfort of thosie 
patients is consulted, who require the recovery o€ 
their health in order to return, with fresh ardour, to^ 
the field of danger. 

' With regard to the navy of Peru, its force i 
already imposing in a degree almost inconceivable,^ 
when we reflect on the short time since it has been 
formed. It not only suflSces to defend our coast 
against all aggression, but it also places us in a 
situation to undertake naval enterprises with advan- 
tage, if we had any one to fight on the high seas. 
In reflecting on the immense expenses of our navy, 
and the sacrifices which have been made to form 
and maintain it, without neglecting the other calk 
of the government, we cannot help feeling as- 
tonishment at the fertility of the resources to be 
met with among a people when they are defending 
their own rights. The great capitals being de^ 
stroyedby the war, the commercial intercourse with 
the interior provinces being also paralyzed, and 
the, independent party, moreover, reduced to the 
least productive portion of the territory, at least 
in comparison with that occupied by the enemy, it 
is not easy to conceive, that while we were 
abolishing instead of establishing taxes, the Peru- 
vian treasury should have been able to meet the 
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demands of the current year, without causing that 
injury to the public credit, which was to be ap- 
prehended, r 
In order to encourage the mercantile shipping, 
without which no state can make a progress, every 
impulse has been given, that could in any way 
stimulate the industry and interest of individuals 
in this line, by granting privileges to the inhabit- 
ants of the coast who devote themselves to fish- 
ing ; and to those carrying on trade in vessels 
navigated by natives of the country. The good 
effects of these measures already begin to be felt ; 
a great part of our sailors have entered the service 
in our own ports, and thus occupation is found for 
a portion of the population which had hitherto 
been deprived of the employment suited to their 
habits. Several reforms ajid plans are still in 
agitation, which, from existing circumstances, the 
Minister of Marine has been unable to carry into 
eff'ect, but which will soon be realized, for it is 
much easier to pursue an impulse already given, 
than to determine its first movements. 



MINISTRY OP FINANCE. 

The revenue and its administration, as shewn 
in the early part of these pages, were found in the 
greatest disorder ; and scarcely had the Protec- 
toral government been established, when this 
ministry saw the necessity of throwing down the 
old edifice, in order to build it up again, it being 
impossible to introduce reform in any other way^ 
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During the time that sach data were collecting as 
might serve as a basis for the regulation of the 
treasury, and the increase of its receipts, on the 
9th of August, an order was issued to the Board 
of Trade, for them to form a committee of per- 
sons accustomed to accounts, and versed in 
mercantile transactions, in order that they might 
draw up and present a new plan of duties more 
moderate, and more easy to collect. The tariff, 
which before had been in force, was not only 
prejudicial to the treasury, on account of the 
excessive rates and burdens with which it op- 
pressed trade ; but also from its confused distri- 
bution into integers and fractions, which rendered 
the despatch of business more tedious to the im- 
porters, and at the same time increased the opera- 
tions of the collectors. 

The events which occurred in the month of 
September, delayed the labours already com- 
menced ; but as soon as the crisis had passed over, 
on the 28th of the same month, the provisional re- 
gulations for trade were published, and on foreign 
goods a duty of 20 per cent, was imposed, taking 
as a basis the current prices of the market. The 
merchants were thus benefited by a diminution of 
28 per cent, as well as by the consolidation of the 
duties. Articles imported under the flag of the 
Independent States of America, have been favoured 
by a diminution of 2 per cent, and those under the 
^Peruvian flag, 4 per cent. On the 18th of Sep- 
tember, the regulations were published which 
establish the duties on the coasting trade, and 
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that carried on with the southern potts^ belong* 
ing to states bordering on Peru. The interior 
trade was proportionally more benefited ; thi$ 
preference being required by the circumstances 
of the war, and the principles of sound economy. 

Liberality can never satisfy the cravings of 
avarice, nor do dangers serve to check its efibrts. 
Were not this the invariable and universal charac- 
ter of that passion, the new regulations would be 
sufficient to suppress smuggling ; but, aware that 
they would not destroy the propensity of those 
.\7ho are disposed to act in a hostile manner to* 
iKrards the treasury, heavy penalties have been 
imposed with a view to repress contraveners, and 
in the plan for the distribution of property seized 
ctnd confiscated, the informers and captors are 
stimulated by higher rewards than before. 

The topographical situation of Peru clearly 

indicates, that the Mining branch is the one that 

ought to furnish to the revenue its principal sup- 

port. The working of the mines, the preparation 

of the metals, and their exchange in the market, 

.mrill at all times call for the principal part of the 

oapitals in circulation, as well as of the industry of 

the country. This was necessarily one of the 

inost neglected branches under the old system; 

the calculations made on this subject being chiefly 

how to create employments for the purposes of 

rewarding flatterers. There did, indeed, exist a 

Board of Miners, which, instead of being the cen- 

4jre of activity and excitement, solely contributed 

to encourage a spirit of litigation^ withoiit having 
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the least influence in "promoting any beneficial 
reforms. An establishment that ought to have 
been directed by able geologists and profound 
mathematicians, had in general scarcely any other 
superintendents, than ordinary professors of juris- 
prudence. Under such auspices it could not be ex- 
pected to flourish ; but must rather tend to remove 
from so desirable an interest, the capitals and 
industry required for mineralogical enterprises. 
On the 23d of October this board was suppressed^ 
and in its stead, banks for the purpose of making 
advances were created, under the care of a 
director of this branch, who was commissioned 
to consult its improvement, and propose the 
means necessary to carry it into effect. The 
government entertains hopes that companies 
of scientific persons will ere long come to esta- 
blish themselves in the country, who, by employing 
the combined action of science and strei^th, vdll 
draw forth firom the bowels of the Andes the im- 
mense treasures which ignorance and sloth have 
hitherto failed in discovering. The commission- 
ers who have taken their departure for Europe, 
have a special injunction on this subject, and, no 
doubt, it will be one of the objects to which their 
chief attention will be directed. From an identity 
of principles, a new form has been given to the 
Mint, and the process of coining, under the sci- 
entific direction of its present chief, is already 
sensibly improved. 

The economical regulation of the offices belong- 
ing to the FinaDce departvieut, ^s well as the sys-- 
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tern of accoonts^ loudly called for an alteration^ 
wkich it would never have been possible to adopts 
unless in moments of energy. . To regulate the 
labours of each department^ to fix the exact num- 
ber of the public functionaries^ avoiding that super- 
abundance which might encourage idleness^ and 
excluding persons whose want of intelligence 
might retard the despatch of business ; to point 
out the hours in which they ought to be employed, 
to prevent by practical penalties any infraction of 
their duties, and in short, to simplify the ope- 
rations and details - of the treasury— such have 
been the points to which the exertions of the mi- 
nistry have been devoted. In order to avoid the 
confusion that might arise from the accounts un- 
settled at the time when the liberating army en- 
tered this capital, they were closed on the 31st of 
July, last year, and those of the Independent go- 
vernment were opened on the 1st of August, 
from which date the aifairs of this department 
have been entered and conducted with clearness 
and method. (Vide Appendix K.) 
- Political circumstances made it requisite to 
create a particular court for sequestered property. 
This was the only means of classifying the claims 
of the state without leaving to the exchequer 
an unlimited power that might be injurious to the 
rights of individuals. Its organization has pre- 
vent^ the inconveniences of delays as well as the 
abuses. of zeal. 

A great number of capitals which belonged to 
the, jxtiiiguislied Inquisition^ and to the expelled 
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JeBnitB, aa well ^ those from which were de- 
rived the aimuities of Peruvians^ were formerly 
divided into vario.us and complicated administra- 
Jtions^ in which the same principle of multiplying 
.emplojrments^ in order to encourage laziness^ was 
followed. It was time to withdraw those portions 
x>f property from the chaos in which they were 
left^ and with this view a board was proposed for 
the managemeqt of annuities and monies devoted 
to charitable purposes^ which^ by methodizing tiie 
.administration of this class of funds^ might re- 
jno\^e the veil that rendered : the secret of their 
proceeds and the disposal of them impenetrable. 
This plan has, in a great measure, been realized, 
jand, by a subsequent decree, all the proceeds 
of this branch have been devoted to public in- 
struction* 

Among the establishments which have served 
as a support to our present system of revenue, 
mention ought to be made of the auxiliary 
.bank of paper money, without which it would 
not have been possible to tnake up the deficit 
i|L the circulating medium, which the circum- 
stancei^ of the war have daily rendered more 
scarce. The quantity of the bills issued is in- 
ferior to the credit that has been pledged to meet 
them* Every month the half of their value is 
.paid off in money, and ibis, operation has already 
beaot carried' into effect twice, with the most scru- 
pulous care. The people, who were not accus- 
tomed to the circulation of paper money, have 
ansensibly been made acquainted with its advan- 
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tages* In proportion as the reisources of the state 
develope themselves^ and experience rectifies the 
economical method of the bank^ the whole of the 
objects comprehended in the plan of December 
will be fulfilled^ by facilitating the supplies re* 
quired by the treasury^ and by augmenting the 
capitals of the country^ through the greater demand 
for industry and labour^ which the increase of the 
circulating medium naturally occasions. 

Finally^ considering the situation of the country 
in regard to its prosperity^ and to the iiieans it 
now possesses for promoting it, no one will be 
induced to consider the picture here drawn, of 
its great progress iinder the auspices of freedom, 
as exaggerated. Although capitals have been 
diminished by the consumption of the war> and 
the emigration consequent upon it, the sum of 
those remaining behind yields a more productive 
result than formerly, because induiStry requires 
larger funds when it can freely exert its energies, 
divested of the trammels of the old monopoly; 
and because, through the influence of our new in-* 
stitutions, a greater number of capitals have been 
brought into the market which before were with- 
drawn from circulation. It is indeed true, that at 
present none of those great capitalists are to be 
met with, who, united with the government, ab- 
sorbed the whole produce of our soil ; but, by 
the subdivision of property, a considerable portion 
of Americans now live in comfort, who, not long 
ago, had to beg support from the Spaniards. 
The immenise field for speculation which commerce 
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presents^ by the diminution of the burdens cinder 
which it groaned; the new communications es- 
tablished with the states to the north and souths 
whose policy generally accords with our own; 
offer to the enterprising and laborious mind re- 
sources which before were directly or indirectly 
prohibited to the natives of the country. 

The fall in the prices of foreign merchandise 
that has been experienced in the market^ is also 
one of the advantages derived from the present 
order of things ; and another is, the greater faci- 
lity with which the consumer obtains his supplies. 
If, at the present moment, there is not that abun- 
dance of cash which existed before the war, at 
least the conveniences of life can be purchased at 
half or a third part of their former value. 

Independently, however, of the advantages or 
disadvantages depending on the transitory cir- 
cumstances in which we are now placed, I will 
briefly observe, that besides the general benefits 
emanating from the independence, the country has 
made an invaluable acquisition, if we examine its 
importance in an economical point of view. I 
speak of the impulse given to industry^ and the 
greater mass of labour now employed to increase 
its products. This acquisition, far from being 
subject to ordinary vicissitudes, will, by time and 
experience, be doubled in value. In peace and 
war, men who are habituated to labour will not 
easily be induced to live in idleness. 

I have arrived at the close of the Exposition^ 
which Your Excellency enjoined me to make, of 
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the labours of the government in each respective 
department of the administration. Here it is ne- 
cessary to remember the point from wliich we 
proceeded, and not lose sight of the situation of 
the country in the month of July in the preceding 
year, and of its advanced . state at this moment. 
It is necessary to compare the past with the pre- 
sent, in order to estimate the prospect that awaits 
us, if we go on with firmness towards the object 
of our sacrifices. We are now arrived at the last 
period of the war, and are on the eve of great 
political and military events. The genius of in- 
dependence is with us, and it never abandons 
courage when directed by justice. We have still 
forcesi to combat, and we have also a spirit that 
will render us triumphant. In speaking of this 
spirit it is necessary to teach the enemy that 
it is uniform and general among all classes of 
the people: — ^wretched is the man who pre- 
sumes to think the contrary! Only one senti- 
ment now prevails on the subject of American 
Independence ; and, in proof of its universality, 
the only question that occupies those who think, 
is, respecting the form of government it will be 
necessary to adopt. The name of king has been 
rendered odious to those who love freedom : the 
republican system inspires confidence in those who 
dread slavery. This great problem will be re- 
solved in the approaching congress : the general 
will must then give the law, and it will be respected 
and upheld. 
Whilst the representatives of the people fix 
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the destiDies of the coiratiy^ and the army fulfils 
its last duties^ in* the next campaign^ the present 
Administration retain the satisfaction of having 
directed the public affairs during a year of the 
greatest risks and difficulties^ if not with all the 
success possible^ at least with the most ardent 
zeal and unlimited devotion. It began to govern 
a people sick of slavery, accustomed to fear and 
not to think, and distrusting their own strength, 
because they had never tried it. At present, it 
governs a people proud of their independence, 
who reflect and meditate on their rights, who 
know what they are capable of, and never will for- 
get the scenes they witnessed on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. May the Great Author of the universe 
grant that the sacrifices hitherto made by the 
Peruvian people, in order to cooperate with the 
views and wishes of the government, have for 
their reward civil liberty and national indepen- 
dence; and may Peru, availing herself of the 
experience of other countries, as well as of the 
fortunate circumstances in which she is placed, 
arrive as soon as possible at the period of her 
revolution, without drawing forth tears from phi- 
losophy, or affording pleas for our enemies to ca- 
lamniate the sincerity of our views. Happy the 
man who shall succeed me in my present appoint- 
ment, if, in drawing up a similar Exposition of 
the subsequent labours of the government, he has 
the same good fortune as myself, in not being 
obliged to advert to great misfortunes, or detail 
calamities which prudence has not been able to 
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avoid. If he announce peace to Peru, and the 
perfection of her social institutions, from this mo- 
ment I envy his lot ; and this is a sentiment con- 
genial to the heart of him whose only wish is for 
the independence and prosperity of his country. 

B. MONTEAGUDO. 

Uma, July 15, 18^. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OP 

GENERAL SAN MARTIN* 

La gloire est phis solide apris la calomnie 
Et brille d'autant pius qu*elle s*en vit ternie, 

CORNEtLUe. 



as 



D. JosR DE San MxiiTm, was born about the year ITfS, at 
Yapeyii, a town belonging to the Missions of Paraguay, of 
which province his father was then governor. In the eighth 
or ninth year of his age, he accompanied his own family over 
to Spain, for the purpose of receiving his education, and being 
intended for a military profession, he was admitted into the 
College of gobies, in Madrid ; a distinction not easily obtained^ 
particularly by American youths. He served in the Spanish 
armies during the French revolutionary war, and was at Cadiz, 
acting as atd-de-camp to the Marquess de Solano, by whom he 
was highly esteemed, and treated with the utmost confidence^ 
at the time when that general was assassinated by the populace 
at Cadiz, on the SOth of May, 1808. On this occasion the 
people mistook San Martin for the Marquess de Solano, whom 
he greatly resembled in his person, and this mistake of theirs 
nearly cost him his life. 

As soon as the Spaniards*raised the cry of independence and 
flew to arms against their invader Napoleon, San Martin 
hastened to the defence of what at that time might be called 
his country. Sharing in the general enthusiasm of the day, 
he was present at the memorable battle of Baylen, where 
he distinguished himself in so remarkable a manner as to 
attract the notice of the commander-in-chief. General Xavier 
Castanos^ and his name was mentioned, in terms of eulogium. 
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in the public papers. He continued his services for several cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula, under the orders of Generals Romana^ 
Coupigny, and the illustiious Wellington^ alternately attached, 
with the rank of lieutenant- colonel, to the armies of Andalusia, 
of the Centre, of Estremadura, and of Portugal, till the dawn of 
regeneration beaming on the American continent, he con- 
ceived that the voice of his own native land demanded the aid 
of those services which he was lavishly bestowing on its op- 
pressors. He was not deaf to this imperious call, and towards 
the close of 1811, abandoning the ominous banners he was 
following, he passed over to England, and after a short stay 
in this country, he proceeded from the Thames to the River 
Plate, in the ship George Canning. 

Immediately after his arrival at Buenos Ayres, he made him- 
self known, and his zeal and military talents being justly 
appreciated by the members of the government, they confided 
to him, as it were in anticipation of his genius, the formation* 
and command of a squadron of cavalry. The result very soon 
exceeded the hopes entertained of this enterprise ; and the 
unshaken firmness he early shewed in the fulfilment of his 
duties, the 3evere discipline and strict regularity he introduced 
into his corps of mounted grenadiers, served as a salutary ex-r 
ample, and at the same time gave some indications of th« 
nature and extent of his talents. 

Little more than a year had elapsed, after his landing on the 
shores of La Plata, when he had an opportunity of displaying 
his personal valour and military science. Destined by the 
government of Buenos Ayres to prevent the debarkation of 500 
men, whom the Spanish governor of Montevideo intend^ 
tiP land at $an Lorenzo, on the extended stream of the Paran&> 
he obtained a most signal victory, by attacking them by sur-^ 
prise in a most impetuous manner, with only 150 of hi» 
mounted grenadiers, sword in hand, and without waiting for 
the infantry and artillery which formed part of his division^ 
The shock was bloody, and so dear the triumph, that it cost 
San Martin several wounds, which he received by rushing fore- 
most into the action. In consequence of his heroic conduct on 
this occasion the government bestowed upon him the rank of 
colonel. . 

Being afterwards appointed to the chief command of the 
army acting in Upper Peru against the forces of the viceroy of 
LmoL^ aU he waft able tQ do ia the atftte in which he found the 
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remnant of the Buenos Ayreis army, after the unfortunate 
battles of Vilcapujio and Ayouma, was to prevent the enemy 
from improving the advantages which they derived from their 
late victories and numerical superiority. His presence and his 
name encouraged the fallen spirits of the soldiers ; but his 
health being greatly impaired by his incessant and laborious 
attentions, under the baneM climate of the country that had 
become the theatre of the war, he was obliged to withdraw from 
the command of the army. After reestablishing his health at 
Cordova, in 1814, he proceeded on to take the command of 
the province of Cuyo, a most interesting point, in the existing 
circumstances of the country. 

The city of Mendoza, the capital of the intendancy of Cuyoj 
can never forget the labours of General San Martin, and the 
zealous manner in whicl^ he devoted himself to its improve* 
ment. Under the powerful influence of his activity, military 
instruction and discipline were extended among the whole of 
the militia corps ; the province was put in a most brilliant 
state of defence ; all the branches of public administration 
were regulated j the city was embellished, and the whole pro-* 
vince assumed a prosperous aspect. To him are the inhabit- 
ants indebted for the construction of a canal, communicating: 
from the river Tunuyan, which has rendered susceptible of 
cultivation a plain of considerable extent, on which he founded 
a new settlement, called Ciudad Nueva, (New City) fourteen 
leagues distant from Mendoza. 

Lamentable was the situation of America at the time when 
General San Martin found himself at the head of the intendancy 
of Cuyo. Spain had been freed from its invaders, and Fer- 
diand VII. was restored to the throne of his ancestors. New 
Spain had been in a great measure pacified through the power and 
policy of the viceroy, Apodaca ; Venezuela and Cundinamarca 
were groaning under the oppression of the forces and crimed 
of Morillo ) Chili enthralled by Osorio and his successor 
Marcd ; Montevideo in the hands of the Portuguese, who, by 
resorting to the most insidious means, had become possessed 
of that important fortress ; Paraguay separated from her sister 
provinces, which formerly constituted the viceroyalty of Buenoi* 
Ayres ; and finally. Upper Peru in an entire state of subjectiort 
to the royalist troops, in consequence of the disastrous action 
at Sipesipe. 

In such a state of things, Buenos Ayres alone^ in the most 
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persevering and heroic manner, struggled against the general 
adversity. She was in daily expectation of seeing the province 
of Cuyo attacked by Mared^ the Chili governor^ conformably 
to the instructions of the Lima viceroy, while the Peruvian 
forces were advancing under the orders of Pezuela. Every 
thing around evinced terror and dismay ^ but at the very 
moment when the cause of America appeared hopeless and 
irretrievable, two tutelary geniuses, two extraordinary men, 
who^ in many respects form an interesting parallel, burst at once 
on the scene of action. Bolivar and San Martin, the one in Aux 
Cftyes^ and the other in Mendoza, raised the cry of liberty, and 
the cheering sound was mutually reechped ^ back from the 
eastern declivities of the Andes to the mouth of the Orinoko. 
. The true merit of these two champions of American inde- 
pendence can never be duly estimated in £urope, because 
here no just idea can be formed of the difficulties with which 
they had to contend. Scarcely can it in fact be conceived, even 
by witnesses on the spot, how San Martin was able to raise, 
in a poor province like Cuyo, reduced to the same bereaved 
state as those of the River Plate, the very army that afterwards 
gave freedom to Chili. Nothing but his genius, his indefati- 
gable exertions, and fertile invention could have brought together 
so strong a force, enabled him to deceive the enemy, and 
almost in his presence, climb the elevated Cordillera of the 
Andes. Fortunately, this biographical sketch is ushered before 
the public at a moment when the illustrious Humboldt has 
revealed to the world the physical aspect of America 5 hence, 
therefore, we shall not be charged with temerity in asserting, 
that history furnishes nothing comparable to the passage of 
the Andes by General San Martin. Most assuredly the passage 
of the Alps and Mount St. Bernard, by Hannibal and Napoleon, 
bear no similitude to this tremendous enterprise, undertaken in 
the face of obstacles raised by nature herself. 

It may be proper to remark here, that as the Spaniards had 
in Chili an army of 8,000 men, perfectly well disciplined, it 
was necessary to use stratagem, in order to induce them to 
divide their forces, not to be overwhelmed by such a superiority 
of numbers. It being General San Martinis intention to attack 
Chili on the north side, it was of the utmost importance for 
him to create a diversion, and make the governor^ Marcd, believe 
that the point of attack would be on the south, and thus get 
him to send part of his force to that quarter. With this view. 
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aad being also well aware of the peculiar character of the 
Pehuenches Indians^ incapable of keeping a secret from the 
moment they are made sensible of the necessity of silence^ or 
a reward is offered to betray it, he convened the principal 
caciques of the above-mentioned nation, pointed out to them, 
ia a secret conference, his design of attacking Chili by the 
southern road of El Planchon, making them, at the same time, 
magnificent presents in order to allow him a free passage 
through their territory, and keep his project a secret from 
Marco. The Indians received their presents, pledged them- 
selves to every thing San Martin had solicited, and immedi- 
ately afterwards conveyed information of the whole to Marcd, 
who, thus deceived by his enemy, despatched part of his troops 
to the south, and thus facilitated tl)e triumph of Chacabuco. ! 

At the head of 3,(XX) men, sustaini^d by the intrepid O'Higgins, 
San Martin ascen^^d to the summit of those snow-capped 
mountains, which may be said to have been astonished on 
feeling, for the first time, the weight of artillery in regions 
scarcely before trodden by the human foot. These heights 
were attained after a [most painful march, in which it was 
necessary to carry even the provisions of the cattle, and during 
which the army experienced some losses through the excess 
of cold. So severe, indeed, was the inclemency of the weather, 
that, notwithstanding all the precautions taken, the general 
was near losing the strength of his army 3 and nothigg but the 
utmost perseverance and devotion could have overcome so 
many difficulties as those which surrounded the forces on all 
sides. So confident was General San Martin that the enemy 
would attack him in the passes and defiles of the western 
Cordillera, that he took the precaution, in case of defeat, to 
have a considerable stock of provisions and water secretly 
deposited at different points of the road, where his army might 
stand in need of refreshment. 

At length, on the 12th of February, \S\7, they came in view 
of the enemy, resting at their ease, in superior numbers, and 
waiting for them on the other side of the Andes, on the decli* 
vity of Chacabuco. Few actions have been more. bloody, in 
proportion to the forces engaged, than the one that now ensued. 
No other alternative was left to the army of La Plata than 
victory or death 5 no one could escape if the battle was lost. 
Impelled by the love of their country and by despair, they seemed 
to have lost every sense of danger. Xbe onset W4S tremendousj 
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and in a short time General Marqueli^ who commanded the 
^Spanish infantry^ was extended on the field of battle, with 
hundreds of his best men. Providence was propitious to the 
cause of freedom, and that very night the capital of Chili 
was free. So signal was the victory of Chacabuco, that the 
whole of the country, with the exception of the fortified point 
of TalcaguanOj where the remnant of the conquered took refuge, 
recovered its rights. Governor Marcd, unable to escape, fell 
into the hands of the independents. 

. In their transports of joy and gratitude, the people of Chili 
pressed General San Martin to accept the supreme command. 
Three times did he reject it, assuring them that no one was 
so worthy of that elevated post as D. Bernardo O'Higgins. 
This illustrious citizen being invested with the first magistracy 
pf the state, by the unanimous nomination of the people, 
Genenil San Martin immediately returned to Buenos Ayres, in 
order to combine the means requisite to send an expedition 
against Peru) in the same time that the Chili government 
sent over agents to England and the United States, for the 
purpose of procuring vessels. A naval armament was deemed 
an object of the first importance, as it would enable the inde- 
pendent government to dispute the supremacy of the Pacific 
with the Spaniards^ and prepare the way for the liberation of 
^he Peruvian provinces. 

Viceroy Pezuela^, however, considering that his own territory 
was not secure, or the chains of the Peruvians sufiiciently 
strong, as long as free* and popular governments existed on 
the same continent, deemed it expedient to send up a fresh 
expedition of 5,000 men, about the commencement of 1818, 
under the vain hope of reconquering Chili. This force, com^ 
manded by Creneral Osorio, landed at Talcaguano, and ita 
pumbers being increased by the garrison of the latter fortress, 
the whole marched towards the capital, under the mistaken idea 
of putting down the patriotic cause with the same ease as in 
]l814i when civil dissensions ran high, and the government 
that then existed was divested of all physical and moral power. 
Xhe viceroy and his partisans dreaded the growth of liberal 
principles, and were determined to run all hazards to 
root them up. He was insensible of the difiPerence between 
the two periods alluded to ; nor had the noble challenge 
lie had just seen made by liberty against despotism, in the 
9tfi q{ GUU^ piojdiauiune^, her ipdqpeiui!eiu;e>. qq the 12th oS 
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February^ 1818| produced the smallest impression on his obdu** 
mte mind* 

The united army^ under the command of San Martin and 
0*Higgins, and that of the Spaniards headed by Osorio, catiae 
in sight of each other in the neighbourhood of Talca 5 the first 
amounting to 9,000, and the second to 7,000 men. The Castiliatt 
general, not venturing to engage the independent forces iii 
open day, prepared for an attempt under cover of the night. 
Then it was that fortune, for a moment, abandoned genius and 
valour, and owing to one of those unaccountable circumstances 
which sometimes baffle human endeavours, nearly the whole 
of the patriotic army was dispersed, vnthout being conquered. 
Fortunately they were rescued from this misfortune, the right 
wing, commanded by General Las Heras, holding the enemy in 
check } and overcoming all the consequent difficulties, they 
effected their retreat to the vicinity of the capital, eighty 
leagues distant from the scene of a reverse which placed Chill 
in the utmost consternation. 

It would have seemed as if Providence had wished to prove, 

l»y this misfortune, whether the Chilians were worthy of being 

and whether San Martin was fitted for that high glory 

which he was called. Cauchii-Ilayada, the Unlucky spot 

^^^rhere the Spaniards obtained a transitory triimiph, was a 

'tixiuchstone to the civil virtues of their opponents, and to the 

^»*eal merit of the Chilian hero. San Martin, far from despair- 

:S.xg of the country's safety, or being cast down by the frowns 

^caf fortune, seemed as if his heart had received a stronger and 

^MXiote energetic impulse. Serenity beamed on his countenance, 

^^nd confidence reanimated every breast. He flew to Santiago, 

^Dbtained fresh supplies, reorganized his troops, and in fifteen 

^lays time presented himself in the plains of Maipo, three leagues 

'Aottk the capital, with an army of 5,000 men, in ^ront 6f aii 

mnetny elated with success. Osorio had 6,000 regular and well 

disciplined trooops, although not animated with that irresistible 

energy which the love of country, and the contiction of a Just 

tause, infuses into the very ranks. 

' The destinies of Chili again hung on the issue of the day. 
The firing commenced on the 5th of Aprils 1818, at six in the 
morning, and both armies being fully prepttred and equally 
determined, the action gradually thickened, and towards mid- 
day became general. On both sides, the tttmost firmness and 
tslMf ireite di^piayedL Be^eni int^mf^ JoaxaearttB took 
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place^ the ground was contested inch by inch. At length, 
however^ the cause of justice prevailed ; theenemy*s columns 
no longer resisted the shock 3 and cries of exultation, from 
the victors, rent the air. By five o'clock in the afternoon the 
royalists were completely defeated, and in full retreat ; but so. 
active were their pursuers, and so favourable the nature of the 
ground, that out of their whole army, no more than seventy- 
three men escaped, who, with their general, succeeded in 
getting into the fortress of Talcaguano. 

This battle, which made the viceroy of Lima tremble in his 
very palace, had an influence over the destinies of America, 
which is too well known to ^require any elucidation in this 
place. On the plains of Maipo the independence of Chili and 
Buenos Ayres was sealed with the blood of Chilian and La 
Plata heroes. There the foundations of Peruvian liberty were 
laid, and there also was resolved that great problem, in &vour 
of the whole of America, whether the cause of honour or of 
debasement was to prevail — whether happiness or disgrace 
was to triumph. 

General San Martin, convinced, by the new invasion of 
Chili, which he had just repelled, not only of the obstinacy 
of the Lima viceroy, but abo of the imperfect stability of the 
patriotic cause, so long as the theatre of the war should not be 
transferred to Peru, hastened to return to Buenos Ayres imme- 
diately after the victory of Maipo, in order to combine the 
necessary measures for the wished-for object. The impassable, 
state of the Cordilleras, at the season alluded to, as well as 
his own ill health, did not however permit him to return to. 
Chili till towards the end of October, in the same year, and 
some unavoidable delays consequently took place. 

In the meantime a small national navy had been created 
in Chili, and rear-admiral D. Manuel Blanco, on the S8th of 
October, had captured, in the port of Talcaguano, the Spanish 
frigate Maria Isabel, together with the greatest part of the 
transports under her convoy, which had left Cadiz for Peru in. 
the preceding month of May. This event gave fresh courage 
to the patriotic cause in Chili, and considerably increased her 
naval resources. In the interim. Lord Cochrane arrived there 
from England, and the command of the Chilian squadron was 
confided to him, with orders to attack the naval force of the 
Spaniards stationed at Callao, and intercept the trade carrying 
on with Peru. This was intended. as a preliminary step to the 
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sailing of tlie intended expedition^ for which^ as every tbing 
was not ready> and the Chili treasury was besides exhausted^ 
in consequence of the 'great and repeated efforts made for the 
public service^ the indefatigable San Martin undertook another 
journey to Buenos Ayres, in February 1819, for the purpose of 
soliciting further aid, and making fresh arrangements. 

Three objects of the utmost importance, in fact, at this time 
<zalled him back to the River Plate. The first arose out of the 
repeated invitations of the government, who, being informed 
»f the great expedition fitting out at Cadiz against Buenos 
Lyres, under the command of Count Abisbal, were anxious to 
ivail themselves of so distinguished a leader to direct the 
iefence of the country against the formidable invasion with 
rhich it was threatened -, secondly, he was desirous of inter- 
»sing his influence between the government of Buenos Ayres 
id General Artigas, in order to put an end to their unfortunate 
lissensions, and bring about a salutary reconciliation ; and 
stly, he was extremely anxious to accelerate the expedition 
>reparing for Peru. 
He was unable to effect his journey to Buenos Ayres, in con- 
sequence of receiving information that Jos^ Miguel Carrera, 
^M^ho infested the intervening country, at the head of a party of 
^^^alecontents, was waiting for him at Sauce, with an intentioa. 
'^o sacrifice him to his fury and disappointment. It afterwards 
'turned out, that if San Martin then had only proceeded a few 
^ea^es further, accompanied as he was, by no more than a few 
^^ttendants, he must inevitably have fallen into the hands of 
tlxat wicked and revengeful man, and been lost to his country. 
^^rovidence, however, had reserved him for greater deeds j and 
Toeing providentially informed of the snare prepared for him, 
^e returned to Mendoza, with the intention of hastening to 
Chili, if the aspect of affairs in the La Plata territory should 
xiot allow him to visit Buenos Ayres. 

I>etained at the foot of the Andes, by the state of disorder 

and confusion in which the interior provinces of Buenos Ayres 

'^ere plunged, and his health also being considerably impaired, 

l&e was unable either to return to Chili, or prosecute his intended 

journey. His situation and state of mind were at that time 

the most painful that can be imagined. The Chili government 

'Were anxious for his presence, in order to carry the expedition 

against Peru into effect, and offered to overcome every difficulty 

to realize itj whilst the constituted ; authojrities in Buenos 
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Ayres urged him to advance with the forces he had in 
Mendoza, not now for the purpose of employing them to repel 
the threatened aggresdon of the Spaniards, which, in con- 
sequence of the occurrences in Fort St. Mary's, in July, 1819, 
was no longer an object of dread ; but to punish the bands of 
licentious malecontents^ with ivhich the interior was overrun, 
and prevent the calamities to be apprehended from the evident 
tendency to a general disorganization. In such emergencies 
the dilemma was painful to him in the extreme. If San 
Martin obeyed the government of Buenos Ayres> it was pro- 
bable that the corruption the anarchists engendered by their 
lawless manner of carrying on the war, would extend to hit 
•wn troops ; and besides, the provinces of Upper Peru being 
abandoned by the army of General Belgrano, in aid of, and in 
conformity with the orders of the Buenos Ayres government, 
it was to be feared that the Lima viceroy, availing himself of 
all these circumstances, would again move forwards and 
threaten the independence of both states. General San Martin 
had no alternative left him in this crisis of American liberty. 
If he obeyed, by employing the force under his command in 
putting down the intestine war, he exposed his little army to 
a total dissolution, thus leaving Pezuela in an attitude to brin^ 
Jiis resources to bear on the most important points ) whilst, if 
he withheld his obedience, he incurred the greatest danger, by 
returning to Chili in order to direct his main strength against 
the external enemy. The decision was attended with risk, 
although not dubious to one who knew no other motive of 
action than the public wel&re. Hence was it that San Martin 
resolved to disobey the government of Buenos Ayres, and 
undertake the expedition to Peru > thus taking upon himself 
an awful responsibility, yet at the same time pledging himself 
to answer to the great American family, for this exercise of 
his own judgment, by the events which he anticipated as its 
eonsequences. 

Conformably to his determination, he passed over to Chili in 
January 1820, in a litter, owing to the ill state of his health, and 
ordered the Mendoza division to follow him. Events very soon 
fHTOved the substantial groimds of his resolution. Scarcely had 
he crossed the Andes when the £eital effects of the corruption, 
disseminated by the agentd of anarchy, became apparent. The 
iKittalion ^o. 1, of the Chassenrs of the Andes, one c^the best 
eorps, and the g^dry of the La Pkta wimj, gwrtigicdj and 
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l^OOO picked regulars were in a moment separated and dispersed* 
It became necessary immediately to withdraw the remainder 
of the division from the influence of the prevailing contagion ) 
and it was only through the zeal and prudence of Creneral 
Alvarado^ that he was enabled to reach Chili with 2>000 men, 
the whole left behind^ in order to carry on the war against the 
common enemy. 

In these circumstances^ Buenos Ayres was, for a short time, 
occupied by the anarchists ', and the general government of 
the united provinces of the River Plate^ from whom General 
San Martin had received his authority^ being dissolved^ the 
latter deemed it consistent formally to lay down the command 
he held^ which he did at Rancagua^ in a meeting of the 
Buenos Ayres army. The officers refused their assent to this 
unexpected measure, and by an unanimous voice he was elected 
and reinstated in the command, which he reluctantly accepted, 
on the sole condition of their agreeing to march with him 
against Peru. 

All the difficulties attendant on this long projected enterprise, 
being at length overcome, through the united e£Ports of the 
Chili government. General San Martin, and a patriotic public, 
and San Martin having been appointed commander-in-chief 
of the united army, the expedition left Valparaiso on the 20th 
of August, 1820, with the noble design of carrying freedom 
to Peru, the naval part being placed under the orders of Lord 
Cochrane. 

The boldness of this attempt, when every circumstance is 
considered, strikes the mind with amazement. The idea of 
3,700 men attacking a country that, for three centuries, had 
been the seat of power, and was at the time defended by 2O,00O 
regulars, accustomed blindly to obey, has something in it bor- 
dering on madness. The expedition, however, moved forwards 
r^ardless of dangers, and its bold and enterprising leader was 
himself the first man who landed on the shores of Pisco, on 
the 8th of September. From that moment may it be said, the 
power of the Peruvian viceroys tottered to its very basis. Hi» 
conduct throughout the whole of this memorable campaign, of 
which an outline has already been given in the body of the 
work and the accompanying documents, was truly admirable. 
Sensible of the vast responsibility he had taken upon himself, 
ki resolving on the expeditkm; aware aLso of the great 
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VifiQence which its happy termination would have over the 
destioies of America; and^ moreover, confident that the 
petriotUm of the Peruvians would seek the first opportunity of 
4UpUiying itself, as soon as they saw themselves supported by 
Ml Mixiliary force, he determined to run no hazards. 

He therefore came to the resolution of letting policy and 
conviction work their own way, the effects of which, although 
slaw» would not be the less certain. This line of conduct was 
the more forcibly impressed upon his mind when he reflected 
on the unsettled state in which he had left the provinces of the 
Biver Plate, an evil that might possibly extend to Chili, from 
the moment his division should have encountered reverses in 
Peru. He was also persuaded that no expectations could be 
entertained that Spain would send out reinforcements at that 
period to the Pacific -, and it was, on the other hand, probable 
that the aspect of affairs would improve in Colombia, a cir- 
cumstance that would considerably aid his operations in the 
north. He further felt the advantage of his naval superiority^ 
which enabled him to attack the enemy where he deemed it 
most expedient. 

These considerations, and the experience by which they 
were followed, justified his choice of plan, and confirmed his 
determination to pursue it. With this view it was that, when 
he detached from Pisco a division of 1,0CK) men, under the 
command of General Arenales, to penetrate through the high- 
lands, and rouse the inhabitants along his line of march into a 
state of insurrection, he himself, with the remainder of the 
army,' reembarked on board the squadron, and anchored in front 
of Callao,'in order to strike the enemy with awe, and prevent 
him from sending any part of his forces in pursuit of Arenales. 
He subsequently disembarked at Huacho, forty leagues to the 
north of the capital, and fixed his head-quarters in Huaura. 

Firm in his resolution, to leave the increase of his partisans 
to time, and to afford the moral force of public opinion an 
opportunity of shewing itself, he confined himself to partial 
attacks on the enemy's troops. The soldiers, composing his 
own legions, bore their privations with the utmost fortitude, 
and seconded the efforts of their leader. On every occasion 
they met the enemy in the most undaunted manner^ and parti^ 
cularly signalized themselves in the actions of lea. La Nasca^ 
Acari^ ChanquillOj Mayoc, Huancayo, and. above all^ in the 
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memorable bekttle of Pasco> whfere General O'Reilly was com- 
pletely defeated^ on the 6th of December^ and himself made 
prisoner. 

On the report only of San Martin's landings considerable 

provinces and populous districts raised the cry of independence. 

Some^ such as Huamanga^ Huancavelica^ Jauja> Tarma^ 

Huanuco> Huamalies^ and Huailas^ proclaimed their liberties 

as soon as the wished-for troops approached -, others^ more 

distant^ such as Trujillo and Guayaquil, headed by Torre-Tagle, 

and other distinguished chiefs, also withdrew from the cause of 

despotism. Hundreds of soldiers and officers deserted the 

banners of the king of Spain, and the entire battalion of 

^Numantia, by abandoning the ranks of tyranny on the Sd of 

^December, considerably added to the triumph of humanity. 

The partisans of Spain, alarmed at San Martin's rapid pro- 

ress, and the chiefs of the royalist army dissatisfied with the 

dministration of Viceroy Pezuela, resolred to depose him in 

violent manner, and named ^General La Serna in his stead. 

bout this time, D. Manuel Abreu, captain in the navy of his 

atholic Majesty, arrived from Spain, with a commission, 

c^oniided to him subsequent to the restoration of the constitu- 

"^ion, to reconcile the differences of the Spanish government 

"^nth Chili and Peru. In consequence of the negociations 

"%^hich ensued, and ended in an armistice. Generals San Martin 

.sind La Serna had an interview at Punchauca on the 2d of 

June, 18^1„~each accompanied by their respective negociatbrs, 

snd the chief officers of their staff. 

The conduct he pursued in that memorable interview, will 
confer eternal honour on General San Martin. Discussing the 
interests of the country on that occasion, with that superiority 
of genius by which he is distinguished, and that sublimity of 
ideas with which his pure love of humanity inspires him, he 
proposed to General La Serna to proclaim the independence of 
Peru, jointly and by common consent j to name a regency, 
composed of persons of both parties, deserving of public con- 
fidence 5 that deputies should be elected on both sides to 
proceed to Spain, in order to manifest to his Catholic Majesty 
the real state of Peru, and the powerful motives which had led 
to this determination ; at the same time offering, with unex- 
ampled magnanimity, and in order to remove all kind of 
doubt, himself to go to Madrid, as one of the commissioners, 
to negociate the acknowledgment of the independence so 
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declared. So rational was his plan, and so conTincing bis 
reasons, that Generals La Sema and Canterac were unable to 
resist them. They even went so far as to admit the project ; 
and one would have thought that the wishes of humanity were 
realized, when, on both officers taking their leave, they 
pledged themselves on their arrival at Lima, to use all their 
exertions and influence in order to induce the remainder of the 
army, as well as the several corporations of the capital, to agree 
to the proclamation of independence. 

Unfortunately, this auspicious plan was frustrated 3 and 
although it is necessary to do Generals La Sema and Canterac 
the justice to say that they were sincere in their promises and 
intentions, in the other chiefs of their army they met with the 
most decided opposition. They,Mn fiEict, discovered, although 
late, that the soldier once taught to overthrow authority and 
to judge of matters which do not belong to him, it is not 
afterwards an easy thing to check his inquietude and aspiring 
views. 

This opportunity of giving peace to Peru being lost, the 
military operations continued ; and the royalists finding them- 
selves straitened in the capital, blockaded by land and sea, and 
the public opinion against them, abandoned Lima, withdraw- 
ing to the highland provinces, after leaving garrisons in the 
strong castles of Callao. 

The first object to which General San Martin turned bis 
attention, after his triumphant entry into Lima, on the 13th 
of July, was the establishment of a vigorous and regular 
government, capable of providing the means of prosecuting 
the war, and at the same time possessing the good wishes of 
the country ; so as to silence the clamour of factions, and 
prevent the growth of anarchy. Contrary to his own inclina- 
tions, he found himself compelled to undertake the political 
and military command until the meeting of the sovereign Con- 
gress. His determination met with universal applause, aiid 
from that moment he devoted himself to the several branches 
of the administration, and to the task of making the Peruvians 
practically acquainted with the benefits of liberty. 

A month had scarcely elapsed, from the time when he first 
undertook these important labours, ere the enemy returned 
from the highlands, under the vain hope of recovering the 
capital. San Martin resolutely waited their coming, taking up 
a position beyond the walls of the capital, and without 
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exposing himself to the vicissitudes of battle^ he obtained ovet 
them all the advantages he might have expected from [the 
most complete victory^ by causing them to withdraw preci- 
pitately to the place from which they had descended^ with the 
loss of one half of their forces in the pursuit^ and compelling 
them to abandon the castles of Callao, which immediately 
afterwards surrendered by capitulation. 

Soon afterwards General San Martin delegated the political 
command to the illustrious Marquess de Torre-Tagle^ with the 
double view of entirely confining himself to the military opera- 
tions^ and of having a conference^ in Guayaquil^ with General 
Bolivar^ in order to combine with him the means of putting ah 
end to the war, and to cement the most friendly relations 
between Colombia and Peru. This interview could not take 
place so early as was wished^ on account of the respective 
operations of the two chiefs. At length they met> on the 35th 
of July^ 1822^ and the Guayaquil river then saw on its banks 
the two heroes who, starting from the River Plate and the 
Orinoko in different directions, had made the cause of liberty 
triumphant in the greatest part of Southern America, and at 
length embraced each other on the shores of the Pacific. The 
result of this interview was as flattering as it had been cordial ; 
and San Martin, in returning to Callao, brought with him 
3,000 men, a contingent with which the Liberator of Colombia 
furnished him, as a return for the aid he had himself previously 
received from Peru in the campaign of Quito. 

On the 19th of August, San Martin entered Lima, and 
resuming the supreme command, he made arrangements for 
General Alvarado, with 4,500 picked men, to hasten to the 
liberation of the provinces of Arequipa and Upper Peru ; 
while General Arenales, at the head of 6,500 regulars, moved 
forwards to dislodge the enemy from the highlands. After 
taking these measures, which rendered the independence of 
the country secure, and after also seeing the Congress of the 
Peruvian Representatives assembled, and in the full exercise 
of their legislative power. General San Martin, in conformity 
to his repeated pledges and promises, surrendered into their 
hands the supreme command, and from that moment became 
a private citizen. He formally refused to accept the reappoint- 
ment which the national representatives pressed upon him, 
through the medium of a depiitation of their own members^ 
being resolved to withdraw from the theatre of his past glories^ 
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and leave the people free from those fears they might have of 
the sincerity of a fortunate soldier. He has already arrived at 
Valparaiso^ and in all probability he will proceed to Mendoza, 
to pass the remainder of his days in a city that almost owes to 
him its existence^ and which> several years ago^ he had 
selected as the spot where, after all his toils were ended, it 
was his intention to deliver himself up to the pleasures of 
private and domestic life. 

Thus terminated the public career of the defender of the 
provinces of the River Plate — the Liberator of Chili — the man 
who wrested from the hands of the ^Spaniards, in Lima^ the 
standard which Pizarro bore when he came to destroy the 
empire of the Incas. Calumny has not failed to aim her shafts 
against him ; but an impartial posterity will assign to him that 
place which he deserves to hold among the illustrious bene- 
fuctors of the human race. After recording his heroic actions 
with the point of his sword on the book of time 3 after marking 
the whole of his administrative labours with the stamp of 
philanthropy and reason, nothing more was wanting for him 
to become, in every respect, the worthy rival of a Cincinnatus 
and a Washington, than to retire into private life — and this he 
has done. 

' Such has been Bon Jos^ de San Martin* He had attained 
to the highest military rank and honours, in the states of La 
Plata, Chili, and Peru ; he had ascended to the very summit 
of his ambition ; yet we see him sacrifice all for the circle of a 
few friends, and the social and domestic relations of his own 
family. His actions prove him to have been an eminent 
patriot, a great captain, a sound politician, the protector of 
learning, the friend of letters and science, temperate in all his 
habits, afiable in society and even in the exercise of command, 
strict with his troops, jovial with his friends, economical, a 
man of the world, yet nevertheless indignant at any thing 
bordering on slander, and filially, modest in the extreme. 
General San Martin was always averse to the receiving of public 
homage. In his visits to Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru, he 
has invariably entered those places by night, where it was likely 
that he would be exposed to the demonstrations of joy and 
gratitude from the people. What the Minerve Fran^aise says of 
him, in speaking of his nocturnal entry into Buenos Ayres, 
after the battle of Maipo, is conformable to the truth : '' General 
San Martin," says the Minerve, *' that great citizen, by his 
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simple virtues and modest character^ reminds ns of thoEe heroes 
of Plutarch^ ^hom we love and at the same time admire. He 
had just encountered all the dangers with which his country 
-was threatened^ and^ in crossing his own territory^ he avoids^ 
•with the timidity of a child^ the public honours prepared for 
liis reception." 

The disinterestedness of our South American hero will 
silways be the theme of eulogium among his grateful country- 
men. When General San Martin liberated Chili^ the munici- 
pality of Santiago voted him a present of 10^000 dollars^ whicfa^ 
instead of accepting^ he gave up to the public^ by requesting 
that this sum might be appropriated for the purpose of laying 
the foundation of a national library. Previously^ in Mendoza, 
not satisfied with exciting his own spouse to give up her 
diamonds and other jewels^ in aid of the exigencies of the state, 
lie made over^ for the same purpose^ one half of his own pay, 
o'bjecting to the increase of his appointments^ which the 
xnunicipality of Mendoza were anxious to make^ as soon as 
tliey were informed of the generosity which he had just 
evinced in favour of the patriotic cause. In Chili, a short time 
previous to the sailing of the expedition, and for the express 
purpose of contributing to its outfit, he sold an estate for 
2o>000 dollars, which the government had conferred on him, 
t^liat was worth double the sum. In Lima, where the Spanish 
^V'iceroys usually had an annual salary of 60,000 dollars, 
'Vvhilst entrusted with the supreme command, he did not allow 
himself a higher salary than 18,000, although this sum was 
^x^adequate to the maintenance of his rank in an expensive 
cjountry. There also he gave up his own valuable library, as a 
fij-Tound-work for that of the nation. 

These are all circumstances of a minor order, and would not 

V^e mentioned here were they known in Europe, or were 'they 

irrelevant in portraying the character of the man. Before we 

^lose this memoir it may be proper to remark, that D. Jos^ de 

^an Martin, soon after his arrival at Buenos Ayrcs, espoused 

X^ona Remedios Escalada de la Quintana, belonging to one of 

tie most distinguished families — ^a beautiful lady, well educated, 

of extremely refined manners^ and possessed of many exalted 

qualities. An only daughter has been the fruit of this union, 

cuid it is to her education that the illustrious San Martin intends 

cledicating the remainder of his life, after having devoted the 

.xnost valuable part of it to the liberty and felicity of America.] 

p 
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la Mrhaterer point of view the character of the South Am^ 
rican hero is contemplated^ something will be found in it great 
and extraordinary. Bom a South American^ the wrongs of hii 
country were ever present to his mind, and liberty and patiio* 
tism nenred his arm with invincible strength. In the pursuit 
of his object he was unmindful of difficulties, and a fertile 
invention always furnished him with resources. His genius, 
in all its undertakings, displayed a restless activity, which 
rendered him minute in the fulfilment of his own duties, and 
vigilant over those of his subalterns. Even envy and slander^ 
which always attack transcendant merit, have been compelled 
to respect him on the score of valour and disinterestedness, of 
which he has given so many proofs in the countries where he 
has held' command. Time will enhance his reputation, and the 
name of San Martin will be dear to posterity. 
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Decree of the Protector of Peru, 

1m takmg upon myself the important enterprise of liberating 
this country, I was actuated by no other motive than my own 
anxious vrish to advance the sacred cause of America, and 
]mimoile the happiness of the Peruvian people. A principal 
part of my first care is already realized 5 but the work would be 
leflr incomplete, and my heart by no means satisfied, were I not 
to establish for ever, the security and future prosperity of the 
inhabitants of these regions. 

From the period of my arrival at Pisco, I made it knowd 
that, in consequence of uncontrollable circumstances, I found 
myself invested with the supreme authority, and that I was 
responsible to my country for the use I made of it. Those 
circumstances have not hitherto varied, since there are still 
external enemies of Peru to oppose, consequently it is neees* 
sary that the political and military command should continue 
to be united in my person. 

I trust, that in adopting the present measure, the justice vrill 
be done me to believe that I am not led away by any ambitious 
views, and that I exclusively consult the public good. It is 
sufficienUy well known that I aspire at nothmg beyond tran-» 
quilUty and retirement, after a life to harassing as that which I 
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hare had to endure ; but I have taken upon me a moral reapon- 

sibiUty that for the present demands of me the sacrifice of my 

aiwn private wishes and desires. The experience of ten years of 

revolution in Venezuela, Cundinamarca, Chili, and the United 

Provinces of the River I^ate, has made me avrate of the evils 

Occasioned by the untimely convocation of a Congress, vrhile 

embodied enemies still existed in those respective countries I 

our first object is to secure our independence, that effected, WH 

can turn our attention to the establishment of our liberties hk a 

moUd manner. The religious scrupulosity with Which I hava 

^feJways performed my promises, during the course of my pilblia 

^ Jfe, entitles me to confidence ; and I pledge my Word, in the 

JExiost solemn manner, to the people of Pefu, that from the verf 

oment the foreign enemy shall be expelled from this terri^ 

I will resign the command to make rdom fof the g^em- 

they may think proper to cousiitafe. The frankfiesA 

ith which I now speak ought to serve as a fre^ guarantee to 

he sincerity of my intentions. It would have been exti^efneiy 

y for me to have made such arrangements, that elector^ 

amed by the citizens of the free departmedts, should of theni^ 

Ives have appointed the person who was to govern till tb^ 

epresentatives of the Peruvian nation had assembled in C6n- 

ess) but although, on the one hand, the simultaneous and 

eneral invitation of a great number of persons of high cha« 

er and decided influence in this eapital, must have secured 

me a popular nomination to preside over the administraliOHl 

^9f tlie state -, and as on the other, I had previonsly obtained 

^<^lie consent of the districts already udder the protection of 

^^he liberating army, I have deemed it more decoroiia and «x- 

^^>edient to pursue the present frank and open line of eondiict/ 

^whidi cannot fail to tranquillize those eitizens who are jealous 

^f their liberties. 

When I have the satisfaction to resign the command, and 

^ve in an account of my operations to the representatives of 

the people, I am certain t}iey will not find, in the course of my 

^ministration, any one of those traits of venality, despotism, 

^nd corruption, which have characterised the agents of the 

Danish government in America. To administer strict justice 

"to all, by rewarding virtue and patriotism, and by punishing* 

Tice and sedition, wherever they may be found, shall be the 

standard that will regulate my actions as long as I am placed. 

^ the head of this nation. 

f2 
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And it being evidently conformable to the interests of the 
country^ that a vigorous government should be established, 
'such a one as may be enabled effectually to shield it from the 
evils to which war, licentiousness, and anarchy, might give 
rise 3 I have therefore been induced to declare as follows : 
' First. The supreme, political, and military command of 
the free departments of Peru, are from the date hereof united 
in my person, undier the title of Protector. 

Second. The ministry of state and of foreign relations, is 
entrusted to Don Juan Garcia del Rio, as chief secretary of this 
department. 

• Third. The ministry of war and marine is given in charge to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don Bernardo Monteagudo, judge sidvocate 
of the army, as chief secretary of this department. 
. Fourth. The ministry of finance is given in charge to Dr. 
Don Hipolito de Unanue, as chief secretary of this department. 
, Fifth. All orders and official communications shall be signed 
by the secretary of each respective department, and sanctioned 
with my signature on the margin 3 and the communications 
which may be addressed to me, must come through the medium of 
the minister to whose department they respectively correspond. 
. Sixth. With all possible expedition the necessary regula- 
tions shall be formed to ameliorate the system of administration, 
and the good of the public service. 

: Seventh. The present decree shall only remain in force and 
vigour until the meeting of the representatives of the Peruvian 
nation,' and until they shall have determined on the form and 
nature wluch the permanent government is to assume. 
. Done in Lima, this 3d day of August, 1891, the 2d of Peruvian 

Ifreedom. 

(Signed.) Josi de San Martin. 
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, Provisional Statute, granted by the Protector of the Liberty of 
Peru, for the better administration of the free Departments, and till 
the permanent Constitution of iJie State is established. 

In concentrating the supreme command in my own person^ 
under the title of Protector of Peru, it was my anjuous wish to 
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define and fix the basis on which those were to act who were 
destined to promote the felicity of the people. I have taken 
upon me the whole authority, for the purpose of renderings 
myself answerable to the whole nation for the use of it. I have 
frankly declared my views and intentions, in order that they 
may be the better appreciated by the results -, and from the 
fields of battle where I have sought the glory of being foremost 
in destroying oppression, accompanied by my companions in 
arms, I have come to place myself at the head of a difficult 
administration, and to take upon myself a vast responsibility. 
On the records of my own conscience are to be found the 
motives of the resolution I adopted on the 3d of last August, 
and the statute to which I am about to take my oath on this 
very day, at once explains and sanctions them. 

I might have dwelt on the liberality of my principles in the 
provisional statute, by putting forth magnificent declarations 
of the people*s rights, and by increasing the number of the 
public functionaries, in order to give a more striking appear- 
ance of popularity to existing forms 5 convinced, however, 
that too great a display of maxims, however laudable, is not 
the best means of establishing a firm government, I have con- 
fined myself to the practical ideas which can and ought to be 
realized. 

As long as enemies exist in the country, and until the people 
imbibe the fundamental notions of self-government, I have 
imdertaken to administer the chief employment of the state, 
the attributes of which, without being entirely identified, are 
nevertheless analogous to those of the legislative and executive 
power, I shall, however, abstain from interfering, in any way,, 
with the solemn exercise of the judiciary functions, because 
their independence is the only and true safeguard of the people's 
liberties 3 and of little avail is it to make an ostentatious boast 
of maxims exquisitely philanthropic, when he who makes the 
law, or he who executes it, is also he who applies it. 

Before demanding of the people the oath of obedience, in the 
presence of all, I solemnly pledge and swear to observe and 
omiply with the statute I now proclaim and give as the best 
guarantee of my firm intentions. Those who, with the expe- 
rience of the past, reflect on our present situation, and are 
more accustomed to analyze the influence of administrative 
measures, will find in the simplicity of the principles I have 
adopted, the proof that I do not offer more than I deem* 
it suitable to fulfiL My object being to do all the good- 
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po9s}Ue> anid fi&ally, being aware of the exteBl of my nMponai** 

^ty^ I bare en4eavoured to regulate my duties by thu law 

of circumstances, in order tbat I may not be ei^posed to tbe 

probability of being found wanting in their fulfilment. 

Entertaining such sentiments, and relying on the efllcAciouci 

ee-operation of all my fellow citizens, I am emboldened to 

kope that I may be enabled to give back the sacred deposit 

intrusted to my care, with the consciousness of having exer 

cuted faithfully its important obligations. If, after liberating 

Peru from her oppressors, I can leave her in full possession of 

those destinies which await her, I will return to seek in private 

life ulterior happiness, consecrate the remainder of my days 

to the contemplation of this beneficent act of the great Author 

of the universe, and renew my prayer for the continuation of 

his propitious influence over the future generations of this 

rising state. 

Section Furgt. 

Articlb I. The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, is 
that of the state. The government acknowledges, as a primary 
duty, its maintenance and consecration by every means within 
the reach of human prudence. Whosoever attacks, either 
publicly or privately, its dogmas and principles, shall be pu-^ 
iiished with severity, in proportion to the scandal to which he 
may have given rise. 

. Aeticls II. All those who profess the Christian religion, but 
in some principles dipsent from the religion of the state, may 
obtain permission of the government, on a previous consul* 
tatioa of the council of state, to use the rights to which they 

^^ entitled, as long as their conduct does not disturb public 
cvder. 

i AilTioLB III. No one can be a public functionary unless he 
professes the religion of the state. 

Section Second, 

AilTioiiS I. The supreme directive power over the free depart- 
q^etnt of the state of Peru, for the present, resides in the Fro- 
tlBtptppj his powers emanate from the empire of necessity^ fte 
&HEpl> of reason, and the exigence of public good. 
• ARTICLB II. The Protector of Peru is the generalissimo of 
%^ sea and land forces, and his principal duty being to liberate 
tj^ whole, of the towna and districts, forming an integral part 
of the teinritory of the state, he may augment of diminish the 
mia^ fovea aa ha duidft 4Mm iit« 
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Abticlb III. He shall be allowed to levy taxeSj establish 
duties, and negotiate loans, in order to meet the wants of 
the nation, on a previous consultation of the council of state. 

Article IV. He shall form regulations for the better service 
and organization of the naval and land forces, including therein 
the national militia. 

Article V. He shall regulate interior and exterior commerce 
conformably to those liberal principles upon which the pros- 
perity of the country essentially depends. 

Article VI. He shall introduce the reforms he may deem 
necessary, in all the departments of public administration, by 
abolishing such offices as existed under the old order of things^ 
or by creating new ones.' 

Article VU. He shall establish the provisional coinage of 
the state, but he shall not alter the weight or standard of the 
current coin established in Peru. 

Article VIII. He shall appoint envoys and consuls to foreign 
courts, and promote the acknowledgement of the indepen- 
dence of Peru, by entering into such diplomatic and commer- 
cial arrangements as may be conformable to the interests of 
the country, previously consulting the council of state. 

Article IX. He shall have the title of Excellency, whidit 
shall not be given to any other person or corporation, except' 
ing as hereinafter pointed out ; the dignity of the government 
Mquires this regulation. All those persons or corporations 
who hitherto have had the title of Excellency, shall hence-* 
forward receive that of Most Illustrious Sir. 

Section Third, 

Article I. The ministers of state, in their respective de<- 
partments, are the immediate chiefs over all authorities depend^ 
ing on each one of them. 

Article II. They shall issue all the orders, and address the 
official communications, in the name of the Protector> hoih 
within and without the territory of the state, under their tmn 
r^ponsibility and sole signature, the minute for each resolu-^ 
tion, in all the departments, being signed previously by the 
Protector in the book appertaining to each. 

Article III. The orders and regulations which may be 
issued by the Protector, for the reform of the^ulministration, 
shall be signed by him, and the minister to whose department 
the same may belong. 
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ARTicts IV. All communications with foreign governments 
shall be addressed to the minister therein concerned^ the same 
rule being observed with regard te the person transmitting 
any communications. 

Article V. All official notes of every kind shall be addressed 
directly to the ministers^ according to the classification of the 
affairs to which they relate. 

Article VI. The title of the minister shall be Most Illus« 

trious Sir. 

Section Fourth, 

Article I. There shall be a council of state composed of 
twelve persons, viz. the three ministers of state, the president 
of the high court of justice, the commander-in-chief of the 
imited army, the chief of the general military staff of Peru^ 
Lieutenant-general Count de Valle Oselle, the dean of the 
ci^thedral church of Lima, Major-general the Marquis of Torre 
Tagle, Count de la Vega, and Count de Torre Velarde ^ the 
vacant seat remaining shall be hereafter filled. 

Article II. Its functions shall be the following : to give its 
opinion to the government in cases of difiicult deliberation ; to 
examine the great plan of reform which the Protector may 
contemplate, and to make thereon such observations as a consi- 
deration of the public good may suggest, and propose such as 
may be advantageous to the prosperity of the country. 

Article III. The council of state shall hold its sittings in 
the palace, the Protector may be present at them when advis- 
able, in order to resolve after duly considering and deliberating 
upon arduous points. 

Article IV. The council of state shall name its own secre- 
tary, who shall not be entitled to vote -, his duty is to draw up 
the minutes and acts determined upon ; and he shall be com- 
missioned to embody the projects which may be formed, in 
conformity to Article II. 

Article V. The council shall assemble whenever necessity, 
requires it, and the urgency of public business shall be the rule 
followed in the prolongation or diminution of its sittings. 

Article VI. The council of state shall have the title of 
Excellency. 

Section Fifth. 

Article I. The presidents of departments are the immediate 
executors of the orders of the government in their respective 
jurisdictions. 
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Abticlb II. Their special attributes are to administer the 
economical government of the department, and increase the 
militia in case of necessity^ as far as may be deemed advisable; 
with the consent of the inspector-general of yeomanry, to pro- 
mote the prosperity of the finances of the state, by scrupu* 
lously watching over the conduct of the functionaries in this 
important branch, and by proposing to government the reforms 
and improvements of which the same may be susceptible^ 
according to the local circumstances of each department 5 to 
take care that justice be impartially administered, and that all 
S«blic functionaries, under their immediate orders^ comply with 
the duties entrusted to them, by punishing defaulters^ and they 
are required to report the same to government. 

Article III. The presidents are the police-judges in the 
departments, and as such they are bound to watch over the 
observance of public morals, over the establishments intended 
to teach the first rudiments of education, and forward its pro- 
gress ; and in short, to attend to every thing in any way con- 
nected with the improvement of the people, and the health of 
the inhabitants. 

Article IV. Articles V. VI. and IX. of the provisional regu- 
lation, made at Huaura, on the l^th of February, in the current 
year, relating to the faculties of the presidents of departments> 
are hereby sanctioned and confirmed. 

Section Sixth, 

Article I. The municipalities shall continue under the same 
form as heretofore, and shall be presided over by the president 
of the department. 

Article II. The elections of the members of the nmnicipal 
body for the ensuing year, shall be made in a popular manner^ 
conformably to the regulation that will be published separately. 

Article III. The municipality of the capital shall have the 
title of Vuestra Seiioria lUustrissima, and all the rest through- 
out the state that of Vuestra Senoria. 

'Section Seventh. 

Article I. The judicial power shall be administered by the 
high chamber of justice^ and the other subaltern tribunals now 
existing, or which may be hereafter established. 

Article II. To the high chamber of justice belong the same 
attributes formerly possessed by the courts called audiendas^ 
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and for the present it shall moreover take cognisance of the 
civil and criminal causes of foreign consuls and envoys^ and 
the public functionaries who may be wanting in the proper 
exercise of their respective duties. Their jurisdiction also for 
the present extends to the taking cognizance of all prises made 
by vessels of war belonging to the state, or by those holdings 
letters of marque, conformably to the laws of nations. The 
functions of the tribunal for mining concerns, are in like 
manner vested in the high chamber. 

. Article III. The high chamber shall name a committee of^ 
its own individuals, and of other Jurisconsults, who are disti 4^ 
guished for their probity and learning, for the purpose of 
immediately forming a regulation for the administration of 
Justice, which may simplify that of all the inferior courts^ 
having for its basis that equality in the eye of the law enjoyed 
by every citizen, and the abolition of the fees received by 
the judges, which from the present moment are peremptorily 
prohibited. The same committee shall also draw up and 
present a regtdation for the adjudication of prizes. 

Article IV. The members of the high chamber shall hold 
their situations as long as their conduct shall be good, and the 
title by which the chamber is addressed shall be Vuestra 
Se&oria Illustrissima. 

Section Eighth. 

Article I. Every citizen has an equal right to preserve 
and defend his honour, his liberty, his security, his property, 
and his existence ; and he cannot be deprived of any of these 
rights, unless by a sentence of a competent tribunal pro- 
nounced in conformity to the laws. He who may have been 
unjustly stripped of the above rights, may appeal and complain 
of this infraction to the government, and freely publish, through 
the medium of the press, the proceedings which have given 
rise to his complaint. 

Article II. The house of a citizen is a sacred sanctuary, 
which no one shall be allowed to violate without an express 
order of the government, given with a full knowledge of the 
cause. When this condition is wanting, resistance is a right 
which legalizes the acts emanating therefrom. In all the other 
departments it shall exclusively belong to the presidents 
(excepting that of the capital) to give the necessary orders for 
domiciliary visits) and only in cases of treason or disturbance 
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of the public order^ can they be given by the govemori an4 
lieu tenant-go veraors of cities or towns. ^ 

Article III. By treason is understood all machinations in 
fiivour of the enemies of the independence of Peru. The crime 
of sedition only consists in assembling an armed force in any 
number^ intended to resist the orders of the government^ in 
stirring up the inhabitants of a town^ or any part thereof, 
with the same view, and in forming secret associations against 
the legitimate authorities. No one shall be judged on the 
score of sedition^ for the opinions he may entertain on political 
subjects, unless seme one of the preceding circumstances has 
occurred. 

Article IV. The freedom of the press is sanctioned, under 
regulations which will be published in a separate form. 

Section Ninth, 

Articlv I. Those are citizens of Peru who may have been 
born, or hereafter may be born, in any Qne of the stfites of 
America which may have established their independence of 
Spain. 

Article II. Other foreigners may be naturalized in the^ 
country, but they shall not be allowed to obtain letters oi: 
citizenship, unless in those cases prescribed in the regulation 
published on the 4th instant, hereby sanctioned. 

Last Section. 

Article I. AH the laws which prevailed under the old order 
of things remain in their full force and vigour, in all cases in 
which they may not be in opposition to the independence of 
the country, under the forms adopted by the state, together 
with such decrees and declarations as may be issued by the 
present government. 

Article II. The present statute shall be in force until inde- 
pendence is declared in the whole of the territory of Peru, In 
which cose a general congress shall be convened in order to 
establish the permanent constitution, and the form of govern- 
ment which the state is to assume. 

AddiHonal /iriicles. 

Articlb I. The government animated by a sentiment of 
justice and equity, acknowledges all the debts of the Spanish 
government which have not been contracted for the purpose 
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of maintaining the slavery of Peru> and of making war on the 
other independent states of America. 

Articlk II. The present statute shall be sworn to .by the 
Protector^ as the fundamental basis of his duties, and as a 
guarantee which he gives to the free people of Peru of the 
sincerity of his intentions 5 and immediately afterwards all the 
constituted authorities and citizens of the state shall^ on their 
part, swear to obey the government, and comply with the 
provisional statute of Peru. In the other departments the 
presidents shall take the oath in the presence of the munici- 
palities, and before them the same shall be done by all the 
public functionaries and other citizens } the form of the oath 
they are to take is as follows : 

r 

Oath of the Protector, 

I swear to God and to my country, and also pledge my honour 
that I will faithfully abide by and fulfil the provisional statute 
gpranted by me for the better regulation and administration 
of the free departments of Peru, and till the permanent con- 
stitution of the state is established ; and also that I will 
defend its independence, and promote its felicity, by every 
means in my power. 

Oath of the Ministers of State, 

We swear to fulfil, and cause to be executed, the provisional 
statute of Peru, and to perform with all the zeal and rectitude 
required by the public service, the duties which the ministry 
entrusted to our care imposes upon us. 

Oath of tJie Public Fkjtnctionaries and other Citizens. ^ 

I swear to God and to my country to acknowledge, and in 
every thing to obey the Protectoral government, to abide by, 
and as far as regards myself, to cause the provisional statute of ' 
the free departments of Peru to be executed, to defend its 
independence, and zealously to promote its prosperity. 

Done in the Protectoral Palace of Lima, this 8th day of 
October, 1821. 

(Signed.) Jos^ de San Mabtin, 

Juan Garcia del "Rio, 
Bernardo Monte agudo^ 
HiPOLiTo Unanub j 
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(D.) 

Decree. — ^After reason and justice have recovered their rights 
in Peru^ it would be a crime to allow the aboriginal races to 
remain immersed in that moral degradation into which they 
had been sunk by the Spanish government^ and that they 
should continue to pay thatjshameful exaction^ which^ under 
the name of tribute, had been imposed upon them by tyranny, 
as a token of vassalage ; ' 

Wherefore I declare : 
1st. In conformity to the solemn promise I made in my 
proclamation of the 8th of last September, the impost is 
abolished, which, under the name of tribute, has been paid to 
the Spanish government. 

2d. No authority whatever shall have permission to recover 
the amounts of any arrears due under this head, and corres- 
ponding to the quarter ending last year. 

3d. The commissioners for the collection of the above 
impost, shall render in their accounts of all sums collected up 
to the present date, to the presidents of their respective depart- 
ments. 

' 4th. Henceforwards the Aborigines, shall not be called 
Indians or Natives -, they are the children and citizens of 
Peru, and they ought to be known by the name of Peruviana. 
—Given in Lima, this 27th day of August, 1821. — 2d. 

(Signed.) JosiS de San Martin, 

Juan Garcia del Rio. 
Decree.— It being a crime against nature and liberty to 
compel one citizen gratuitously to consecrate his services in 
favour of another ^ 

Wherefore I declare : 
1st. That the service which the Peruvians, hitherto known 
under the name of Indians or Natives, were obliged to perform 
under the class of mitas, pangos, encomiendas, yanaconasgos, as 
well as all other kind of personal service, shall be abolished 5 
and no one shall be allowed to compel them to serve or labour 
contrarv to their own will. 

• 2d. Any ''person, whether an ecclesiastic or secular, who 
may contravene the meaning of the preceding article, shall 
suffer the penalty of expatriation. Given in Lima, August 28, 
1822. (Signed.) Josi de San Martin, 

Juan Garcu del Rio. 
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(E.) 

AdjuraHon to the Providonal Statute. 
(TrantUted from tlie Uma Gazette, of October 10, 1821.) 

Thebe are few spectacles so interesting to the eyes of the 
philosopher, as the organization of a new state. He therein 
observes the mutability of human a£fairs 3 to what degree of 
civilisation the society composing it has attained 3 and what 
characteristic traits enter into the composition of the habits of 
the inhabitants i whilst^ at the same time, he calculates, by the 
institutions they adopt, and by the degree of enthusiasm with 
which these are received, to what height of splendour the 
young nation will rise, that has just constituted itself as stich. 
How greats therefore^ must be the interest inspired, as well 
in the present as in future generations, by the magnificent 
spectacle of the 8th instant, when His Excellency, the Protector, 
gave to the free people of Peru, a statute which secures their 
future happiness ; when it was sworn to by all the authorities 
of the capital, amidst the greatest demonstrations of joy ; and 
when, also, the illustrious order of the Sun was instituted^ 
intended to reward those who have devoted their labours and 
their existence to the freedom of this country. 

In order to observe some method in the details of these memor«> 
able acts, we will begin by the 7th inst. when the high chamber 
of justice was installed. His Excellency being at that time indis- 
posed, was unable to attend that august ceremony, as he had 
proposed, and he therefore specially commissioned the ministers 
of state to attend in his name and by his authority. They pro- 
ceeded to the hall where the court is henceforwards to be held, 
and the respectable magistrates being assembled there, to whom 
His Excellency had been pleased to issue commissions for the 
exercise of the important trust of the administration of justice, 
together with the noble body of lawyers and other persons, 
the ministers made known the state of the Protector's health, 
his regret at not being able to install the chamber in person ^ 
and their commission for performing that act. Every person 
being stationed in his respective place, the minister of state 
for the department of government, pronounced the following^ , 
inaugural speech : 

" Gentlemen, Of all the acts Peru has witnessed, from the 
gloomy times of the conquest up to our days, no one has been 
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more important^ more august^ after that of constituting herself 
into an independent state^ than that of the instalhition of this 
supreme tribunal of justice^ in whose scales^ in an impartial 
and sovereign manner^ is henceforwards to be weighed all that 
which, not long ago, was decided on ^e other side of the 
ocean. The present generation will have an opportunity to 
estimate the advantages which such an establishment as this 
will produce; and His Excellency, the Protector, flatters 
himself with the hope that posterity also will, in astonishment^ 
oontemplate the picture of wisdom and equity which the 
supreme judges of the Peruvian nation are about to exhibit. 

''In free states, the cultivation of justice is one of the guaran^ 
tees of social order 5 and we ought therefore to bear in mind 
that, in like manner as propriety is in them the foundation 
of respect, so is the life of the citizen sacred. Now that we 
have broken our past chains, and Peru has been raised to tha 
dignity which belongs to her in the order of things, let'tts> 
from this moment, cast away the remains of the institutioni 
given to us by the hand of despotism, and make the people 
fed the benefits of liberty. The jurisprudence America has 
hitherto had, has been truly gothic, and it bears the stamp of 
our slavery. The laws of the Indies are nothing more than ad 
undigested collection, presenting barbarous ideas, divested of 
all connectioa and plan^ and frequently what were called 
royal orders, of which the public had scarcely any knowledge^ 
were in contradiction to them, whereas all the citizens of a 
state ought to be informed of what is prohibited by authority, 
in order to observe its supreme mandates. Consequently the 
high chamber of justice is to proceed to simplify the legis-* 
lation, by forming one that may be adapted to our wants, that 
may not consume the time and the patience of those truly 
unfortunate men who have to appeal to them, and which may 
not ruin entire families by the prolongation of suits. 

** When I take upon me to say that those abuses must be 
corrected which have been introduced into our legislation^ 
and in the very sanctuary of justice, of that august temple 
profaned by the greatest part of the agents of the colonial 
system, it is not my intention to intimate, that all are to 
be rooted up at once. Every thing cannot be regenerated 
in a moment ; it is necessary to proceed with caution 
and moderation, accommodating matters according to our 
daily wants 5 but always taking reason and humanity as out 
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guide/ whose rights always ought to be preferred above any 
other consideration. General cases are to be foreseen^ and as it 
were anticipated by law -, particular ones will naturally emanate 
from them> without leaving room for any other than the 
smallest interpretation possible, and in all imforeseen inci- 
dents let equity miake up for what the laws have not 
provided. 

*' His Excellency does'not doubt that the high chamber will 
perceive, as well as himself, that it is necessary to banish the 
abuse of confiding the declarations of culprits and witnesses to 
subalterns ^ to abolish captious interrogatories, granting every 
^ility to the accused for his defence ', and that, in case of 
doubt, it is better to liberate a guilty person than condemn an 
innocent one. It is generally believed that the confusion of 
the accused indicates guilt ^ this, however, is an unfounded pre- 
sumption, because experience shews us that innocence is timid, 
and easily abashed 5 whilst the wicked man, with a hardened 
heart, always appears with an undaunted mind. His Excellency 
also trusts that the philanthropy of the members will induce 
them to see that ^he culprits are not tormented with prolonged 
imprisonments 3 that the prisons serve rather as places! of 
security and compunction ^ that the condemned be not taken 
in chains to the place of execution ; and also that punishments 
be as mild as possible 3 since correction and example are their 
double object, and it would indicate a very wrong knowledge of 
the human heart, to suppose that the morals of men are corrected 
by the too .severe infliction of punishments. The acquirements 
of the age have condemned the principle of the stain of .crime 
feUing on the family of the delinquent, who never committed it; 
and the enlightened minds of the judges present assure His 
Excellency, the Protector, of their conformity to this principle, 
in like manner as the high idea he has formed of their virtues, 
makes him confident that, divested of all prejudices, they will 
administer justice in a pure, determined, and deliberate 
manner 5 that they will, with serenity and patience, hear both 
sides, always bearing in mind that valuable axiom of the code 
of humanity which asserts that there is nothing more sacred than 
a culprit, 

*' The institution of trial by jury is extremely interesting iu'a 
judicial and political point of view, as it presents powerful 
obstacles to the tyranny of judges as well as of the executive 
power; and it also accustoms men to detest injustice^ th|x>agh 
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die opportunity they have of observing those acts committed 
■gaioft their fellow-creatures. It causes those nations who 
li^ve adopted it to be the envy and astonishment of the 
civilized worlds as it is an illustrious barrier between the 
•acred liberty of man and the fallible wisdom or voluntary cor* 
roption of the judge. From this moment^ therefore. His 
Sxeellency recommends the high chamber to prepare the basis 
lor the establishment of trial by jury, as weU as for the 
fotore adoption of the tutelary, open and humane course, 
parsaed by other countries in the criminal process. 

In short. Gentlemen, from the moment the human mind 
•has broken through those shackles imposed upon it by despo- 
tism, justice raises her sublime accents towards the Divinity, 
in the presence of nature ; let us all, therefore, exert ourselves 
to diminish those evils with which fanaticism, avarice, and 
tyranny have for so many years afflicted the country of the 
ilhistrious Manco Capac. 

The minister then pronounced the following words :— -I 
declare, in the name of the country and His Excellency the Protector 
rfPeru, the high chamber of justice, from this moment, is installed. 
The president next took the oath faithfully to do his duty and 
administer strict justice, being further instructed to receive 
the oaths of the other niembers and officers, as well as to 
draw up the act of installation, when the ministers withdrew* 

On the day following, the 8th, being the fifth anniversary of 
theday on which, for^the first time. General San Martin appeared 
in the political drama of our revolution, in which he has acted so 
brilliant and glorious a part, at an early hour, the troops 
destined for the ceremony of the 4th inst. formed in line on the 
Square of Independence. The whole square, the balconies^ 
and even the tops of the houses were soon crowded by an im- 
mense concourse. Thither citizens, military, persons of all 
classes, had assembled ^ and the fair sex also enlivened the 
scene by their presence, their graces, and their patriotic 
enthusiasm. It would have seemed that Lima and the whole 
surrounding country had been deserted, so anxious was every 
one to be present at the solemn and majestic act by which the 
government were about to bind themselves to a code whicfa^ 
although provisional, secures to all the citizens the enjoyment 
of their most precious rights, without, nevertheless, flattering 
them with splendid and inapplicable theories. In reflecting on 
the beautiful day that beamed upon us, one might almost have 
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thought that even the celestial hierarchy had pnyed for the 
firmament to he cleared^ themselves to witness the better the 
sublime spectacle of a contract that fixes the duties of authority 
and obedience. » 

• On one of the sides of the square, opposite the holy metro- 
politan church, near the balconies of the palace, and the 
most illustrious municipality, hod been prepared a platform of 
a parollelogrammic shape, 110 feet long and 35 wide, where 
the respective oaths were to be taken. At nine in the morn- 
ing His Excellency the Protector came out, accompanied by 
all the corporations of the capital, the generel-in-chief, and 
•the brilliant officers of the quadruple army of Peru, United 
Provinces of the River Plate, Chili, and Colombia. They all 
proceeded to the platform, in the processional order fixed in 
the ceremony of the 29th of last August. All remaining 
standing, the attorney-general was ordered to read the pro- 
visional statute in a loud voice ; and this being ended. His 
Excellency the Protector stepped forward to the table, on 
which the Holy Evangils were placed, and putting his hand 
upon them, he pronounced, in a firm tone of voice, the oath pre- 
scribed by the statute. Discharges of artillery then announced 
to the people that the ground-work of their liberties had been 
laid, as well as of their future destinies. The ministers of state 
next took a solemn oath to devote themselves to the strict fulfil- 
ment of their noble duties, by promoting the fdicity, power, and 
dignity of the worthy people of Peru. Bach one of them then 
received the oaths of the subalterns in their respective depart- 
ments, as ordained by the said statute. When the turn of the 
general-in-chief of the army came, he added that, as chief of 
the auxiliary troops of the River Plate, Chili, and Colombia, 
-he promised to acknowledge the independent government of 
Peru, and obey its orders in every thing that might contribute 
to preserve it in the same state of independence, barring the 
rights of the authority on which the said troops depended. 

The attorney-general then read the preamble. Chap- 
ters 1, % 3, and last, of the decree of His Excellency the 
Protector, on the establishment of the order of the Sun ; and 
thus this venerable order was instituted, which, by the illus- 
trious acts it commemorates, is most assuredly worthy of the 
respect and gratitude of all those who feel an interest in the 
country's cause. 
\ His Excellency the Protector now proeeeded with the 
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wkole of the ^stiogoisbtd pariyt to the holy metrpfiplitui 
church, through an immense concourse of persone^ who almost 
^stopped the way, so anxious were they to have a near view of 
.him. There, with the greatest solemnity, a mass of thanks 
jiras performed, in acknowledgment of those bounties which 
the Arbiter of the destinies of empires had been pleased to 
shower down on that founded by Manco Capac. The meri- 
torious Dr. Mariano Arce pronounced an oration, in which he 
blended the eloquence of Teligion, patriotism, and philosophy, 
.applied to governments The orator, penetrated with his 
subjecti melted into tears, and communicated tlra same feel- 
joga to his audience, when he rapidly adverted to the evils by 
which Peru had been oppressed under the odious dominion 
4ii the king of Spain* He went on explaining how much she 
.was mdebted to Providence for having provided her with 
liberators i and after expatiating on the benefits to be expected 
horn the existing system of government^ and the measures which 
it had put in practice, to prcnnote the felicity of the people, by 
.carefully keeping them clear of the focks on which other 
. atatcfl of America had touched at the time of their organiaation, 
•ha concluded by exhorting the citizens to the pfaetid€ 1st 
eyery virtue. The ceremony being ended. His ExeeUenejr 
returned to the palace in the same order i^ whi<ih he had 
left it« 

The nexi evening. His Excellency the Protector gave a 
magnificent entertainment, at which nearly 200 of the most 
distinguished ladies lOff the ei^tal WetVpresent, all the autho* 
rities of the state, the illustrious Marquess de Torre-Tagle, 
who, with his spouse, had arrived from Trujillo the preceding 
day 5 together with the comitoaoder of His Britannic Majesty's 
ship Superb, his officers, and the Honourable J. B. Prevost, 
of the United States, kc. 
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' DAdasc.-^^e Spikttish g6t^tnkieht, M dout>t (!6fiVina^ 
' Aat ignorance is the strongest stippdft of defifwtism, ftijied 
the greatest obstacles to pi^vent the AmeHcans frofii a<iquiriiig 
Ittibwledge, by chftiaidg dowtt theit thbugfhtd, in cmler that tliejr 
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migbt not acquire a due sense of their own dignity. Such a 
system was conformable to their policy 3 but the free govern- 
ments which have risen upon the ruins of tyranny, are invited to 
adopt a very different one, by leaving the people to follow tlieir 
own natural impulse towards improvement. To fumbh them 
with allthe^means suitable to increase their stock of knowledge^ 
and encourage civilisation by means of useful establishments, 
is the duty of an enlightened administration. The minds 
men then receive a new stimulus,^ the imagination is roused, 
the sciences are spread, prejudices are dissipated, those prin- 
ciples which uphold public and private rights are propagated, 
and correct notions are formed of that liberty which ennobles 
all our actions. Z 

1 IXily convinced, therefore, that letters and science exercise 
an influence over the prosperity of the state, I have been 
induced to declare — 

^ 1st. A national library shall be established in this capital, 
for the use of all persons who may wish to frequent it. 

Sd. The minister of state for the department of government, 
under whose immediate protection this establishment is placed, 
shall be charged with every thing necessary to carry this decree 
into effect. Given, in Lima, this 28th day of August, 1821. 
(Signed.) Josi de San Maattn, 

Juan Gabcia del Rio. 
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^British and Foreign School Society. 1 

(Extract of a Letter, dated Lima, 12th of July, 1822.) 
^ Thbough the blessing of God, I arrived safe in this 
country on the 28th of last month, and have now to state to 
you how things look here, in reference to that truly important 
object— ^ucation. 

I believe I told you some time ago, that from various cir- 
cumstances I expected every encouragement would be given to 
our object here by San Martin. 1 have not been disappointed 
in this. My expectations have all been fulfilled, and more 
than fulfilled* Sao Martin is mo9t decidedly a friend to general. 
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to univeraal education. I hope none of you will be offended, 
but rather gratified^ when I say^ there is none of the members 
of the committee of the British and Foreign S<%ool Society 
more friendly to this object than San Martin. Because I have 
come to Peru to promote this object^ I have received from him 
every mark of respect and personal attention, as well as every 
encouragement to procecid in this work. The Marquess of 
Trujillo^ and each of the ministers of government^ feel deeply 
interested in this object. Blessed be God for this encourage* 
ment. In his hand are the hearts of all, and he inclineth them 
to whf^tsoever he will. Surely the days draw nigh when igno- 
rance ^&h^ be ashamed to walk about any where in open day. 
May the glorious war now waged against her, be a war of 
extermination. It will, I tnist, be so 3 and when this enemy 
of mankind shall be slain, the British and Foreign School 
Society shall be clothed with her spoils, and shall be crowned 
with never-fading laurels. If it is right to pray, '^ Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven,*' — it cannot be wrong to 
expect that this prayer, daily reiterated from the mouths of 
thousands, will one day be heard, and answered in all its 
extent. And when the will of Grod is done in this world, as it 
is done above, then shaU the felicity on earth resemble the 
felicity in heaven. 

The following is a translation of a decree of this government 
relative to the schools, which was published in the Lima 
Gazette of the 6th current : — 

Pbeamble. — ^' Without education -there is, properly speak- 
ing, no society. Men may, indeed, live together without it> 
but they cannot know the extent of the duties and the rights 
which bind them one to another ; and it is in the knowledge of 
these duties and rights that the well-being of society consists. 
The bringing^ of education to some degree of perfection, is^ 
from the nature of the thing, slow. To accomplish it, time is 
required^ and some degree of stability in the government, as 
well as some other circumstances, both natural and moral. All 
these must combine, in order that the education of the people 
may become general, and that thus a foundation may be laid 
for the continuance of those institutions which may be 
established among them. Of the various improvements which 
the government has been desirous of making, none has been 
more earnestly and constantly kept in view^ since the moment 
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of its eommeiiceinent^ than tHe reformation of pnblie education; 
In tbose interrals of tranqnfllit^r which have been enjoyed frofm 
the clamour of arms, this object has occupied their attention ; 
and though the sun has not stood still, the j [have Ibund, in 
activity, the secret of doubling the length of the day.'* 

It has already been announced in various [decrees of the 
government, that the introduction of the Lancasterian sysfeni 
In the public schools, vras one of the plans in medltatiott. 
It is not yet possible to calculate the revolution which will 
be produced by this system of mutual instruction, on iM 
becoming general throughout the civilized world. WhAn this 
shall take place, ignorance will come to an end, e^^t ' least 
win be reduced to certain limits, beyond which it will never 
be allowed to pass. The time is now arrived for setting the 
system In action in this place, and the commendng of 
it is worthy of the month of July, a month in 'which are 
recorded many events of importance ; we trust that posterity 
will da us the justice to own, that we have desired to malie this 
titaie memorable by deeds which philosophy applauds, and 
which spring ftt>m the noUest principle of all human actions; 
namely, the love of glory, founded on promothig the prosperity 
and the happiness of mankind; The above are the reasons on 
which the following decree is founded. • 

The Supreme Deputy, with the advice of the privy comicil^ 



I. There shall be established a central or principal sehooT, 
tiecordin^ to the Lancasterian system, under the dIreciSon of 
Mr. Thompson. 

9. The convent or college of St. Thomas shall- be appro^ 
printed to this purpose. The friars at present residing fat it 
shall remove to the large convent of St. Dominic, leaving^ so 
many as are necessary for the service of the chitrch atta^ed 
to it. 

3. In this establishment the elementary parts of ednealibii 
shall be taught, together with the modem languages. The 
teachers necessary Tor this purpose shall be appointed agreeably 
to the arrangements which will be pointed out in the plan fbr 
the national institute of IVru. 

4. At the expiration of six months all the public schooU 
shall be shut which are not conducted according to the systeai 
of mutual instrttction« 
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5. All the masters of the public schools shall attend the 
central school^ with two of their most advanced pupils^ in 
order to be instructed in the new system j and in studying it, 
they shall attend to the method prescribed by the director of 
the establishment. 

6. As soon as the director of the central school shall have 
instructed a sufficient number of teachers^ these shall be 
employed^ with competent salaries, in establishing public 
schools, on the same principles, in the capital city of each pro- 
vince, that the system may thus be extended from these to 
the other cities and towns in each province of the state. 

7. At the first public examination which shall take place in the 
central school, those masters who have been most attentive in 
learning the system, and shall have made such progress as to, 
be able to conduct schools according to it, shall receive the 
reward of a gold medal, to be ordered for that purpose by th^ 
minister of state. 

8. For the preservation and extension of the new system the 
Patriotic Society of Lima is particularly commissioned, and 
requested to take such measures as may be considered neces- 
sary for these purposes, and they are desired to make known 
to the government those things in which its cooperation may 
be required, in order more efifectually to forward this impor- 
tant object. 

9. In order that the advantages of this system of education 
may be extended to the female sex, which the Spanish govern- 
ment has always treated with culpable neglect, it is parti- 
cularly recommended by the Patriotic Society to take into con- 
sideration the most, likely means for establishing a central 
school for the instruction of girls. 

10. The salary of the director, and the other expenses 
necessary for this establishment, shall be arranged by a decree 
to that effect, and shall be defrayed by the government. The 
Minister of state is authorized to issue all the orders necessary 
for the punctual fulfilment of this decree. 

Given in the Government Palace in Lima, 6th July, 1899. 

(Signed.) Tbujtllo. 

By order of His Excellency, 

(Countersigned.) B. Monteagudo. 
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Ministry of State and Fore^ Relatiom. 
The Protector of Peru, &c. &c. 

I have resolved and do hereby decree as follows :— 

Ist. In consequence of the diplomadc commission which, 
with the sanction of my council of state, I have confided to 
the Honourable Don Juan Garcia del Rio, the Honourable Don 
Bernardo Monteagudo, hitherto intrusted with the war and 
marine department, is hereby named minister of state and 
foreign affairs. 

^d. The Honourable Thomas Guido, general of brigade, is 
also hereby named minister of war and marine. The despatch 
of business in the two departments shall reihain in charge of 
the first named until the 8th inst., or until such time as the 
interior method of both departments shall have been regulated. 

Given at the Protectoral Palace in Lima, this 1st day of 
January 18^^— Sd. 

(Signed.) San Martin. 

By order of His Excellency, 

Bernardo Monteagudo. 
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Official Despatch of His Excellency the Protector of Peru to 
His Excellency the Director of the State of ChiU. 

Most Excellent Sir, 
. At the time Your Excellency was pleased to confide to me 
the direction of the forces destined to liberate Peru, you also 
intrusted to my care the selection of the means necessary for 
undertaking, continuing, and carrying into complete effect this 
great work. A series of prosperous events, from the very com- 
mencement of this campaign to the occupation of this capital, 
must have convinced Your Excellency of the exertions I have 
made to correspond to the confidence you placed in me, and to 
yealize my own wishes in favour of the independence of 
America. 
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Howerer^ in the actual state of our military operatioiui> and 
considering the efforts the enemy still make to counteract my 
plans, I should he wanting in my most sacred duties, if hy 
affording an opportunity, at the present moment^ for the 
popular election of the supreme authority of the territory occu* 
pied by me, I ^were to open a field for the effervescence of 
opinions, the collision of parties, and the creation of discord, 
which has already precipitated some of the most beautiful por« 
tions of the American continent into the abyss of slavery and 
anarchy. 

To destroy for ever the dominion of Spain in Peru, and place 
the people in the moderate exercise of their rights, is the pri- 
mary object of the liberating expedition. It is however neces*- 
sary to extirpate tyranny from this land, and occupy its sons in 
the salvation of their country, before they give up their time to 
captivating theories, and thus allow their oppressors the time 
necessary to recover their losses and prolong the war. SucTi 
would be the inevitable consequence, at this moment, of the 
convocation of popular assemblies and electoral colleges, if, 
under existing circumstances, the central and reorganizing 
power were to emanate from this origin; for, as the fieittd 
colonial education of the Siianish government has prevailed to 
such an extent in Peru, it would be deceiving myself to look 
for effects different from those emanating from the same 
principle which we have so much dejdored in the other sections 
of America. 

These reasons being supported by long experience, I have 
been induced to take upon myself the supreme authority in 
Peru, under the title of Protector, imtil the meeting of the 
sovereign congress, composed of representatives from all the 
districts, in which august body I will resign my command, 
and to which I will be answerable for what I may have done. 
The liberal views of Your Excellency will then be accomplished, 
the civilized world will decide upon> and impartial posterity 
do justice to my proceedings. Then, in short, the heroic nation 
which Your Excellency governs wiU 'receive a reward in the 
gratitude of the Peruvian people, placed^ through their exertions, 
in a state of independence and liberty. 

No other view than the welfare of my fellow-citizens, and a 
desire faithfully to acquit myself of my responsibility to 
Your Excellency and^the whole human race, could have 
induced me to make such a sacrifice of my own personal 
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l' as most asiiiiredly I should have 'preferred retire- 
ment to the mssmnption of fresh and important duties ^ but 
neither ought Your Excellency to be disappointed in your 
Mpe9 of the independence of this country^ nor can I abandon 
to the fluctuations attendant on uncertainty^ thousands of 
Americans^ who have compromised themselves to aid me in the 
liberation of their country, and who have already made all 
kinds of sacrifices for this noble end. 

In the mean time, the troops belonging to the state of Chili 
continue to pursue enthusiastically the path of glory, and 
second my exertions for the emancipation of Peru, and if the 
Author of all victory favours my designs, my greatest glory will 
be to restore them to thdr country, covered with laurels and 
the benedictions of this people. Reason^ justice, and mutual 
expediency also demand my immediate* cooperation in con- 
solidating the independence and security of Chili. Your 
Excellency may rely on finding me a firm supporter of your 
beneficent plans ; and from this moment I protest, that as soon 
as I shall quit the seat of government in Peru, I will not 
require from the people any other recompense for my services 
than their fraternity and sincere union with the Chilian nation, 
and a resolution constantly to aid the other free sections of 
America^ that liberty and order may prevail and be established 
amodg them. 

God preserve Your Excelleney many years. 

Lima^ August 6th^ 1821. 

(Signed.) Josi db 8an Mabtoi. 
To His Excellency the Supreme Director 
of the State of Chili. 



OfichlDespaich'qf His Excellency the Supreme Director ofChiU 
to Bis Excellency the Protector of Peru. 

Most Excellent Sir, 
At the time this government confided to your care the 
forces destined for the liberation of Peru, and the security of the 
independence of Chili, it did not for a moment doubt that Your 
Exeellency would make every sacrifice to crown the hopes of 
our country. The prosperous events of the campaign and the 
occupation of Lima have justified this opinion, and have added 
to your name nevr tkles^ to glory and immortality. 



' > As one of tbote personal sacrifices^ and indeefl as one of tlie 
most painful description^ has tbls gorenraient vkweii tlicr 
ineasureVonrExcellencyhasso wisely adopted of talcing entirely 
upon ^ourselfthe political and military command of Pent. Hie 
frankness with which yon announce to the people the necessity 
of this measure, and the powerfbl motives of expediency and 
utility on which it is founded, can leave no douht as to the 
upright and beneficent intentions of Your Excellency, even in 
the most captious and envious minds. To drive out the func- 
tionaries of the Spanish government from the capital was not 
sufficient to give freedom to Peru. It was indispensably 
necessary to shield the people from anarchy 5 to preserve them 
from civil war ; and guard against the effervescence of passions 
when the time should come to elect the supreme authority, and 
adopt a new form of government. Freedom is preserved evwt 
with more difficulty than it is gained; and anarchy is more fatal 
and tremendous in its consequences than even the barbarous 
despotism of Spain. Hence it is that the Peruvians are more 
indebted to Your Excellency for the noble anxiety you evince for 
the consolidation of their liberties, and for the greatness'of soul 
with which you devote yourself to their public felicity, despis-* 
ing the sinister interpretations of less generous minds, than 
Ibr the painful hardships Your Excellency has endured ini 
liberating them from oppression. ' ' ' 

When the genius oi history shall present to fhtuirc^ genera- 
tions the magnificent piettire of the campai^ of Peril, it 'wiD; 
no doubt, exhibit, as the most worthy objects of a^irationi 
the prudence of Your Excellency in taking upon yourself thel 
supreme command, the justice and liberatfty of your adminis- 
tration, and the glory and prosperity to which the descendants 
h£ the Incas are thereby about to be raised. These then^ 
mindful of what they owe to thieir brave libm^ton and filled 
with gratitude towards their generom and beneficent Protector^ 
will bless his name. Chili, in the mean time, will consider ft a^ 
her chief glory to share in the estimation Your Excellency has 
so jtistly acquired ; will conceive she Has a clidm to the samcf 
gratitude, and to the cordial fraternity of the Peniviaiis; and 
with them will unite her voice to transmit Yoitr Exeelleney^s 
name, with redoubled acknowledgments^ to the remotest 
posterity. The whole of America wiU renmiXe, in Your 
£xcellency, the firiend of order, and the firmest st[^rt of 
freedom^ and wiU find eoosolaltoK fa hsr vdsfbittees llff sMpg 
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4%'^ ^''f^ VvvrikMCT bas converted the experience arinng 
^.i««. ^hMf. «^ <lk« anhmntage of a nation that holda so high a 
r^%<%.> ww«i^ lK>M which constitute the Colombian Continent* 

><V\». y ». '»n w\ < wur Excellency many years. 

'^Ns^MiM Adace in Santiago de Chili, September, 6, 1891. 

(Signed.) Bxxnardo 0*Higgin8. 

Vv- ^ KKC«llency the Protector of Pern. 
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tt b«ing equally expedient and proper to establish a 
^ikMMi^cUon between natives and citizens of Pern, and specify 
^id^ qualities requisite to enjoy the rights respectively belong- 
|IA|^ lo each class -, I have been induced to decree as follows : 

Section First — Natives. 

Ift. The following are declared to be natives of P^ru : viz. ] 

All persons bom in the territory thereof. 

The natives^ or naturalized persons of any of the independent 
ililas of America, formerly called Spanish^ who may come and 
talablish themselves in the country. 

All foreigners, who may wish to become naturalized, and 
•Iter taking the oath to the independence of Peru, may fix 
their residence therein, exercising any useful calling or pro- 
fcssion. 

Ttie wife and children under twenty-five years of age of 
the person so naturalized who may accompany him. 

8d. The quality of natives entitles those persons enjoying it 
to the right of rising to the right of citizenship. 

3d. The government will issue letters of naturalization to 
inch foreigners as may solicit them, conformably to Article I. 

4fh. Letters of naturalization shall be made out on stamped 
paper, of the value of twenty-five dollars 5 and in the ministry 
of state for the department of government, a record shall be 
kept of all persons naturalized, expressing all the circumstances 
of the case, and the place which they may elect for their abode. 

5th« Naturalization, and the rights it bestows, are lost in 
order to obtain letters of citizenship ; and also by committing 
any hostfle act i^painat the independence of America. 
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[ Section Second^^^Gtizensfup. ■"* 

l8t. In order to obtain public employment^ of any dass 
whatever^ it is necessary to be a citizen of Peru. 

Sd. The following are citizens thereof 3 viz. 

All the freemen born in the country^ and exceeding twenty- 
one years of age^ who may exercise any useful calling or pro- 
fession. 

Naturalized persons^ married or single^ exceeding twenty- 
five years of age> who may know how to read and write> and 
have resided two years in any parish> or possess fixed property 
in the territory of the 8tate> producing an annual income of 
500 dollars. 

Naturalized persons holding any military or effective rank. 

Naturalized persons holding any distinction or public appro- 
bation in any science^ liberal or mechanical art^ or profession, 
^annually yielding the sum of 500 dollars. 

Naturalized persons marrying a Peruvian female. 

Those who may be citizens of any of the independent states 
of America^ formerly called Spanish. 

Sd. It is left to the discretion of the government to grant 
letters of citizenship to those> who, not enjoying the requisites 
specified in the above articles, may have rendered important 
services to the cause of America. 

4th. Letters of citizenship shall be made out on stamped 
paper of the value of fifty dollars 5 and in the ministry of state 
for the department of government^ an exact account shall be 
kept of those issued. 

5th. The right of citizenship is lost, " 

By committing any hostile act against the cause of American 
independence ; 

By receiving presents, emoluments, commissions, employ- 
ment^ titles, or personal or hereditary distinctions from any 
foreign power, without consent of the government of Peru ; 

By having been convicted and judicially condemned for 
purchasing or selling votes at any of the popular meetings. 

6th. The exercise of the rights of citizenship is suspended : 
viz. 

By having undergone any inflictive or infamatory punish- 
ment 3 till the same is wiped away 3 -^ 

By smuggling 3 

By lunacy; 
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Bj not having )>aid to the state, or to individuals^ at a proper 
time^ any debt proved by a written document ^ 

By vagrancy ; 
. By married persons not living with their wiveSj imless 

ft 

separated by previous legal divorce. 

Lui Sectum.^4)f the Oaih. 

1st. All who obtain letters of naturalization^ at the time of 
receiving the same> shall take the following oath^ before the 
presidents of the departments in which they reside, according 
*to the form each one is to observe : — '^ I swear to God and to 

1 

the country, to obey the government^ fulfil the laws enacted^ 
and support the independence of the country against any 
foreign dominion whatever.'* 

'dd. Those who obtain letters of citizenship^i at the time of 
receiving the same, shall take an oath before the presidents^ 
*in the following form : — '' I swear to God and to the country^ to 
obey the government and other constituted authorities, comply 
with the provisional statute and other laws of the country, 
assist in the preservation of public order, and support the inde- 
pendence of Peru against any foreign dominion whatever^ 
consecrating thereto my life and property.*' 

3d. The presidents of the departments shall transmit to the 
ministry of state, an authentic copy of the oath taken b^ore 
them by persons, who^ through their channel, may have 
received letters of naturalization or citizenship; the original 
documents being kept in the respective presidency. Let the 
same be regularly made known and circulated. Given in 
Lima, this 4th day of December, 1821. — id. 

(Signed.) San Martiw. 

JuAN Gabou del Rio. 
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STATISTICAL SKETCH OP PERU. 

' In Order to render the present little pamphlet on Peruvian 
affiEurs more interesting to the British public, it has been 
deemed advisable to add to it the following statisticial sketch, 
e3Lhibiting the population and resources of the coiuttl^. RMilta 
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of this kind are the more acceptable at a mdmtet vrhen our 
commercial intercourse with the shores of the Pacific has 
become considerable^ as the spirit of speculation naturally 
leads our merchants to seek for correct information regarding 
the distant regions with which they have connected them* 
selves^ as a basis for their operations. Of all the sections of the 
Southern continent of America^ Peru is perhaps the least known 
in Europe^ and this circumstance is to be attributed to distance 
the restrictive policy of the Spaniards^ and the fact of no modem 
man of science having explored that varied country for the 
purpose of publishing his researches, an advantage which most 
of the other divisions enjoy. For this reason it is presumed 
that the addition of the following Statistical Sketch n^eds no 
apology ; particularly as it is founded on official data^ chiefly 
collected by the indefatigable Dr. Hipolito Unanue^ whose 
scientific labours on several interesting subjects relating to his 
native country^ Peru^ have not only endeared him to his coun* 
trymen^ but also made him advantageously known to tha 
Hterati of Europe^ versed in South American topics.' 

It may be proper here to remark^ that, although the following 
results are not of a very recent date^ yet they are the latest 
that have been obtained^ in a correct and ofiicial manner | 
the threatened danger and unsettled state of the viceregal 
government of Peru having ][rrecluded the possibility tA pur* 
suing statistical researches for the last several years.. Tha 
present returns cannot, therefore, be considered as a faithful 
delineation of the resources of Peru since the late changes \ 
particularly as that country now enjoys the advantages of a 
free government, and consequently of increased activity in all 
the branches of industry. Even at the time when they 
were drawn up, most of the items were considerably under- 
rated, particularly population and commerce. It is easy to 
conceive the difficulty of forming a census In an extensive and 
thinly populated country, divided by high mountains, and 
intersected by copious streams. The Indians, besides, have 
impeded the formation of lists containing a description of 
their ages, persons, or numbers, whether intrusted 'to a 
parish curate, or a district magistrate, because, always con- 
ceiving such a measure to be connected with the capitation 
tax, or some new fine or impost which the government intended 
to demand of them, they have uniformly concealed /theif 
numbers. On this account, as well as the subsequent increase 
that is known to bare taken place^ Well iitfMtted jKiiiondlMiM 
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thought that the returns of population>^ found in 'the public 
offices in Lima, were underrated between thirty and forty per 
cent. } and the same may be said of commerce, owing to the great 
amount of smuggling carried on along the coast, principally 
by foreigners. Great allowances are, therefore, to be made 
for the subjoined calculations, as they only present a very in- 
adequate idea of that state of splendour and opulence to which 
Peru will soon rise, under the care of a fostering and liberal 
government. 

Popu/^tton.— The whole extent of Peru is equal to 44,650 
square leagues, the greatest part of which is uninhabited, and 
consequently uncultivated. The census made in 1790 and 
1791, gives to this territory a population of 1,076,997 persons, 
distributed among 14 cities, 14 towns, and 977 villages, 
hamlets, &c. The subsequent addition of the intendancy of 
Puno, and the government of Guayaquil, give to this number 
an increase^of 300,000 Indians, besides 120,000 more, corres- 
ponding to other districts, not included in the original census. 
On a very moderate calculation it may therefore be established, 
that the present population of Peru is equal to 1,500,000 
persons 3 and in the opinion of well informed persons it will be 
found to exceed that number considerably, whenever a correct 
census can be obtained. When Peru was attached to Spain, 
twenty deputies and seven substitutes were sent to the Cortes. 

Indtistry, Agriculture, Cattle. — ^The annual produce of these 
three branches, according to an estimate made in 1797> in the 
respective provinces^ was as follows : — 

DoUars. 

Lima 2,188,550 

Cusco 1,438,690 

Arequipa 1,980,258 

TrujiUo 1,115,512 

Huamanga 240,652 

Huancavelica .... 161,000 

Tarma 429,833 

Total 7,554,495 

Of this amount 2,400,000 dollars are taken away by external 
trade, and the remainder consumed in the country. About 
100,000 dollars usually went to Spain, 1>MO,000 to Buenos 
Ayres, and the leoiaiader to Chili> Santa Fe> and Gua t emala, ^ 
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Tllteff.— In the six years from 1774 to 1779, inclusive, this 
branch produced the following amount : — 

Dollars. Rials. 

Lima 759,274 4l 

Cusco 331,386 7j 

Arequipa 637,891 7i 

Trujillo 254,167 H 

Huamanga . . . 179,687 O 

Total 2,062,407 5j 

Or equal to 343,734 dollars per ann. which supposes a capital 
of about 3,437,340 dollars, exclusive of that possessed by the 
Indians^ who do not pay tithes. 

Mining. — On an average, during the years 1795, 6, and 7, 
the annual produce of the mines was as follows : — 

Marks. Oz. 

Lima 70,000 O 

Cusco 1,764 6 

Arequipa 106,462 O 

Trujillo 82,403 4 

Huancavelici: . . 9,119 6 

Tarma 276,472 

Tot^ 546,222 O 

In two years, 1811 and 1812, there were coined in Lima 
9,312,080 dollars, 5 rials, equal to 4,656^040 dollars per ann. 

Commerce, — ^This branch is divided into interior and mari- 
time. The first is carried on principally with Buenos Ayres, 
and the other with Europe or countries in America. 

The trade to Buenos Ayres in 1794 was as follows : — 

Dollars. 

Exports 2,034,980 

Imports 864,790 

Uiflference 1,170,190 

This difference in favour of Peru is chiefly paid back in 
money coined in l^osi. 

H 
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Trade to American Ports.-^ln the fiv« years^ from 17B5 to 
1789^ this branch was as follows :-^ 

Dollars. Rials. 

Imports 8,350,749 9 

Exports 7,823,77^ ^ 



^^^mi^m^m 



Difference .. 526,973 



Commerce with Cadiz. — In the ten years, from 1781 to 1790, 
the amount was as follows :— 

Dollars. Rials. 

Imports 43,241,862 7 

Exports 54,8S7«114 3 



i^^F*^— *— *• 



Difference .. 11,595,251 4 



The above exports were 49,678,305 dollars in specie, and 
the rest in produce. 

In the five years, from 1791 to 1795, the amount of this 
branch was as follows :— - 

Dollars. 

Imports 21,547,851 

Exports 33,313,741 



Difference 11,761,890 



The exports were 29>3 16,995 dollars in specie, and the 
remainder in produce. 

Revenuej-^Th^ revenue of Peru for the following years was 
as follow^ :— 

Dollars. Rials. 

1790.— Revenue 6,445,471 7 

Expenses 2,970,599 7j 



Surplus 3,474,871 7i 



1791 .—Revenue 7,683,608 5 

Expenses 4,082,313 5 



Surplus 3,601,295 O 

5— 
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DoUan. Rials. 

1792.— Revenue 7,095,429 6 

Expenses .... 4,211,192 4 



Surplus 2,884,237 1 

Church Revenue. — The annual revenue of the clergy, uni 
▼ereities, hospitals, &c. is as follows : — 

Dollars. Rials. 

Lima 1,076,943 3 

Cusco 393,455 7i 

Arequipa 329,711 ^ 

Trujillo 244,034 3^ 

Huamanga .. 275,408 5| 

Total 2,319,554 2 



Public Debt. — ^From a report made by the minister of finance, 
D. Hipolito Unanue, dated Lima, Nov. 26, 1821, and pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of the subsequent 1st 
December^ it resulted that at the time when Peru became 
independent, the public debt of the country had chiefly been 
contracted by the Spanish authorities by loans, by appropria- 
tion of funds belonging to corporations, by annuities granted 
for ci^pitals advanced, &c. and amounting to 18,161,636 dollars, 
the greatest part of which had been expended in carrying on the 
war against the American cause. Of this sum, 11,711,971 
dollars belonged to corporations or parties purely Spanish, 
and for which the present Peruvian government is not respon- 
sible 3 so that the latter amoimt deducted from the preceding 
one, would leave a balance of 6,449,665 dollars, the present 
public debt of the country 3 but even from this sum, according 
to the report, deductions are yet to be made. 
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